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PART I. 

THE roses were in full bloom, the woodbine 
and grape-blossoms scented the air, and the 
purple wistaria still hung out a few late blos- 
soms tempting the bees. 

Norah sat on the steps of the porch, and 
watched the oriole who; from the top of a great 
tree, was advertising the reddening cherries. 
Her gray dress trailed on the path; her golden 
hair, her blue eyes, her softly tinted skin, made 
her a pretty picture. She never wore crude 
blues or pinks, after the manner of most 
blondes, but gave her lovely complexion and 
hair its own chance against gray, or white, or 
black ; and in winter she wore velvets. 

In the dining-room her Aunt Cecile was busy 
with her dainty china, and down by the gate 
Louis Holmes stood holding his: horse. 

‘*No, I cannot go,’’ said Cecile, coming to 
the window. ‘Norah and you were eloquent 
at supper over the beauties and rewards of 
self-denial—behold me practise it.’’ 

‘¢ Behold you inflict penalties !’’ replied Louis. 
‘* Why do you spend your time over those cups ? 
It is charming out. And, Cecile, you forget 
I have not seen you for three weeks,’’ 

Cecile looked anxiously at him; she glanced 
at her pan of hot water, at her porcelain china. 

** Indeed, Louis, I cannot help it. I would 
like of all things to go. Ask Norah, she has 
nothing to do.’’ 

Louis turned abruptly, and busied himself 


' with his saddle-girth. 


*‘ That man of yours, Cecile,’ he said, ‘‘ never 
will know how to pnt a saddle on a horse. 
Some time Norah will go under her pony and 
break her neck. I wonder you keep him.”’ 





**T wouldn’t,” she replied, ‘‘ if I wanted him 
only to saddle horses; but, Louis, he can—he 
really can—wash windows! Norah, go with 
him.”’ 

“He has not asked me,”’ said she. 

**Of course I have not,’’ he answered, in 
the gentle tone he always used to young crea- 
tures. ‘‘ Cecile compliments me by commend- 
ing me to your idleness, and you would not 
have me join her in persecuting you by throw- 
ing myself upon your mercy ?”’ 

** Don’t be cross, Louis,’’ said Cecile, coming 
out on the porch and going down to the gate, 
helding her soft, white towel still in her hand ; 
‘‘if you knew how much I wanted to go, you 
would not scold-—you would be sorry for me. 
But I have so much to do! My strawberries 
are on the stove, and Phebe cannot attend to 
them. And, dear, Jdo not forget that I have 
been parted from you so long.” 

“The trouble is, Cecile,’’ and he spoke 
slowly and gravely, ‘‘ that you have no idea of 
the comparative value of actions. You con- 
stantly make me feel this. It is nothing to you 
that I have been away from you so long ; it is 
nothing that you have left me this afternoon to 
play croquet with that child and her friends ; 
and now it is little for you to refuse me this 
few moments talk with you. It is always some- 
thing in hand, something that comes between 
me and any happiness you can give me.”’ 

The tears came into Cecile’s eyes; her hands 
trembled, but she did not speak. If she had 
been a young girl she would have grown angry 
and have answered him, but she was thirty- 
five, and she had learned to be silent. He 
looked down upon her as she stood before him. 
Her soft, dark hair waved around her pretty 
head ; she was gentle, she was tender ; the color 
went and came in her cheeks; her eyes were 
bright, and her chin was as softly rounded ag 
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agirl’s. The ten years of their betrothal had 
altered her but little. 

‘* You will come with me, Cecile ?’’ 

‘‘T cannot. Do not be angry with me, Louis. 
Do not let my little household cares fret you. 
1 would so like to go!”’ 

Louis made no reply, and she looked up at 
him appealingly. He had altered. He was 
not much like the tall young fellow she had 
promised to marry, but the years had been 
kind to him, and she was proud of the change. 
He glanced at Norah, who still sat on the step, 
quiet and content. He was fond of her, every 
one was; but he had watched her grow up, 
and now that she had come home from a’six 
months’ visit in New York, more lovely, more 
winning than ever, he not only liked her, but 
he admired her, and never tired of watching 
her. 

. When he looked at her, she arose and came 
to the gate. 

‘Are you not going, Aunt Cecile?’ Cecile 
shook her head. ‘I will wash your china, 
and not break a cup, and I will cook your 
strawberries, and not burn nor mash them.”’ 

At this Cecile smiled. 

‘‘ If I was sure of more berries, I might trust 
you,’”’ she said; ‘‘ but the patch is too well 
picked to leave these to your knowledge, my 
dear.’’ 

‘“‘Then come, Norah,” said Louis, impa- 
tiently ; ‘if your aunt will not trust you to do 
one thing for her, do another—come with me.’’ 

Cecile faintly smiled ; and, as her niece and 
her lover walked away, Louis leading his horse, 
her face grew grave, and with a sigh she ran 
into the house. 

The two walked down the lane in silence. 
The trees were green, the woodbine climbed 
over the fences, the blackberries were in blos- 
som. Norah walked over the grass holding the 
train of her dress in one hand; her head was 
bent; she looked reflective, but in fact she was 
thinking of nothing especial, but quiet and 
happy went by Louis’s side. 

At the end of the lane stood a great walnut- 
tree, and here Louis paused. 

‘« Norah,’’ he said, ‘‘ do one thing for me.”’ 

‘*T would do many things for you, Cousin 
Louis,’’ she replied, with a light laugh. 

“If you will do this one thing, it will con- 
tent me; it will be everything to me. Per- 
suade your Aunt Cecile to marry me next 
month.’’ 

‘« Next month !”’ she repeated. ‘‘ Why, Louis, 
that would be impossible; she could not get 
ready. You know she would have so much to 
do; and she would have her house to leave. 
Then, too, Louis, grandmamma has been dead 








but two months; Aunt Cecile would think a 
good deal of that.’’ 

‘*Listem to me, Norah,’’ he said, passion- 
ately. ‘*I do not doubt but that she would 
think of it. But listen! You-are no longer a 
child,/and I leave you to judge. Ten" years 
ago she promised to marry me, but just then 
your mother was.very ill. She was.a widow, 
and very sad; she had come home to die. I 
would have been less than human if I had 
forced Cecile to leave home then. Your grand- 
mother was almost helpless, ard you were a 
little child. I was willing to wait. Then your 
mother died. I wanted then to take your 
grandmother and you. We could have had a 
home together, or she could have had her own 
establishment. My house was large enough ; 
but this was hopeless. Your grandmother 
would not consent to leave her own home, and 
I could understand that, when a woman has 
lived fifty years under one roof, it would be a 
tearing away of life to leave it. But putting 
my feelings out of the matter, she would not 
go. She became almost frantic at the mention 
of Cecile’s marriage, and this made Cecile 
wretched ; so again I waited. The years went 
by—ten years !—think of it, Norah, ten years | 
Now she is dead—Cecile is free—and you tell 
me that she must stay and mourn! ~ J say it 
shall not be! Why, Norah, her strawberry- 
jam was more to her to-night than I was! 
Good Heavens, must I wait for the peaches and 
the fall pickling! You need not laugh,’’ he 
continued, vehenrently. ‘I often call myself 
a fool for allowing her to tamper so with me ; 
but how can I be brutal? But patience has 
its limits, and I have reached them. Perhaps 
if I was her husband I would be first with her. 
As it is, whatamI? Her servant, to whom no 
wages are duel Her dOg, content with an 
empty caress |’’ 

Norah’s eyes filled with tears. 

*‘ Indeed, Louis, I understand,’’ she said, 
earnestly, ‘‘ why you feel so, and I cannot un- 
derstand how Aunt Cecile can treat’) you as she 
does; but do not judge her so hardly. The 
truth is, that you are all of life to her; but 
you are so much of herself to her, that she 
trusts you to share her sacrifices. She does 
not comprehend that you resent Your position. 
She feels that what is duty to her, is no less 
duty to you.”’ 

‘“‘She has a duty toward me; I wish she 
could be made to comprehend that.’’ 

‘*Why do you not speak to her, Louis, as 
you have to me? Surely she is the one to 
whom all this should be said.’”’ Norah was 
very pale as she spoke, and she clenched her 
hands in her dress. ‘‘ Tell her what is in your 
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heart. She cannot understand now; indeed 
she cannot.”’ 

‘* Will you tell her ?’’ he asked. 

She shrank back. 

‘* Indeed, I cannot ! 
speak as you would.’’ 

‘*Norah,’’ he said, leaning over, and speak- 
ing hatshly, “‘what does she mean to do? 
What are her plans? Teil me.” 

Norah faltered. 

“*Ask her,”’ she said, turning her face away ; 
** how can I tell ?’’ 

** And you—what are your plans ?”” 

**T shall go back to New York in the fall ;’’ 
her voice was low, and she did not look at him. 

** Does she—does Cecile wish it ?’? 

**No; she opposes it.”’ 

** And she ?”’ 

**Oh, ask her, Cousin Louis! 
me.”’ 

He seized her hands. 

** Tell me,’’ he said. 

‘“‘T want to go; ‘it is best.”’ 

** She will not live there alone ?’’ 

Norah wrenched her hands from him, and 
said, boldly and impatiently :-— 

‘*Why can you not wait for her to tell you ? 
Old Mrs. Ball will live with her.’’ 

Until her three years —it is three years, 
isn’t it ’—of mourning are over f”’ 

Norah made no answer. 

‘*Oh, may Heaven bless her !’’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘What a fond mistress I have! What: care 
for me, for my love, for my happiness !”’ 

‘* Speak to her, Louis,’ cried Norah, looking 
at him with tender, beseeching eyes. ‘‘ She 
It is reasonable ; 


I cannot! I could not 


You torture 


cannot be insensible to you. 
say it to her.”’ 

‘* Say it to her,’’ he replied, with scorn and 
impatience; ‘‘say it to her! I have said it 
hundreds of times. Here under this tree, not 
a year ago, I gave her the choice—to take me 
then, or see me go. Do you know what she 
did? You may be sure she did not yield. 
Pretty and soft as she locks, her will is unre- 
lenting; and I—did I say I was a fool ?—I 
could not give her up. And when she laid 
her little head down on that fence and cried, I 
promised to persecute her no more—to wait 
until she was free.” 

“« She is free now,” said Norah, with Piittle 
gasp. 

“Yes, if old Mistress Ball makes no new 
chains for her.’’ 

** You have been very faithful to her.” 

**Faithful! Heaven knows I have! Listen 
to me,”’ he cried, passionately; “let me tell 
you all, Why should I not? Listen, Norah— 
and it is for you only, remember that. I have 





been faithful, but not without seeing the cost. 
It is not that she is older, and to others, per- 
haps, less:fair, for these are reasons that bind 
me to her; but, Norah, see, she holds me at 
arm’s length. Every one else is first with her; 
I stand, I only, inthe background. And then, 
Norah, there comes to me a woman, young, 
sweet, free of heart—will she yield? If she 
will, how happy could I be with her! For her > 
I would have a lover’s heart.. No one could 
keep me from her if she said ‘come.’ Can I 
help knowing: all this? Do you think I am 
blind, insensate? My home is lonely, child; it 
has been so for years. I live in solitude; in 
that great house there is no one: but servants 
to whom I can speak. For ten years I have 
been making it beautiful for its mistress; but 
she will not come. Do you think I do not feel 
this? Norah, I swear this to you—if Cecile 
persists in keeping up this farce, I will be free. 
I will be trified with no longer. Then, if I am 
fated to be single, I will travel; if the woman 
I ask will marry me, I will love her, you may 
be sure of that.’ 

Norah’s heart beat violently. Was this the 
way men loved? She had fancied she could 
love, be silent, and care only for the happiness 
and peace of her beloved. This complex feel- 
ing, this assertion of individuality —was this 
love? But it was not this that paled her 
cheek, and made her eyes fall irresolutely, 
consciously before his eyes. She trembled, 
and leaned against the fence where Cecile had 
wept and conquered. 

“Do you understand, child,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
I am in earnest—that I mean this ?”’ 

‘*It is wicked in you to speak so to me, 
Louis,’”’ she cried ; ‘‘do you expect me to act as 
your ambassador, to carry in my hands her re- 
ward or her punishment? Iam not so foolish, 
nor such a child, Louis, that I cannot under- 
stand how rash you are in speaking this way ; 
but I am not to be used as a tool.’’ 

‘* Why do you trifle, Norah ?’’ he exclaime1. 
“Tuse you! lask nothingof you. I did ask 
you to plead my cause with her; I ask it no 
longer; it has gone too far for that. I am 
bound to her; you to no one. I will put the 
question to her myself. If she will marry me 
now, I will be true to her; I will, I suppose, 
be happy. I ought to be with her; she is the 
best woman on the earth. If she will not—go 
your own way; do not think of me; be wooed, 
be won. Butif lever come for you, Norah, let 
other men beware !”’ 

He held both her hands in his; they looked 
into each other’s eyes, and were silent. And 
then, at that moment, Cecile turned the corner 
of the lane, and saw them, 
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PART II. 

Ir was early morning. Norah sat by her 
window. It had been a long night, and she 
had slept very little. Now the sun was up, 
the shadows lay aslant the grass, the chickens 
crowed, the birds twittered; all was life and 
motion, but she felt numb and hopeless. She 
had followed Cecile to the house the night be- 
fore, but neither had spoken. She knew not 
where all this was to end, but she did know 
what she had to do—to go away ; to stay until 
all this was forgotten; perhaps to marry some 
one else and make everything sure. That 
would be best; bat when she thought of what 
this exile would be to her, she would moan, 
and leaning her head down on the window-sill 
would pray God to take her away from all this 
trouble. She had not meant all this. Louis 
Holmes had been like a cousin to her. There 
was no man like him in all the country around ; 
and when she went to New York and saw men 
in society, she had said proudly to herself that 
there was no one like him—no one, anywhere, 
When she returned, he was less of a cousin, 
less of a friend; she felt that she had changed 
in his eyes; and the new manner he had was 
very sweet to her. But American girls, al- 
though they are innocent and frank, are quick 
and true. They analyze their own hearts; 
they disguise little to themselves. 

When Norah went one night to her room, 
her cheeks glowing, her heart happy with a 
tender, trustful feeling new to her, she saw, as 
in a flash, where she stood. She did not think 
of him or of her Aunt Cecile; she thought 
they could not be made unhappy by her; she 
did not dream that it was in her power to 
change their position toward each other, but 
she saw her own danger, and she resolved to 
save herself. It was then she determined to 
go to New York ayain, and there forget her 
idle fancy. 

But now it was all changed. She had come 
between the two persons dearest to her, and 
she was miserable. It was necessary for her 
to repair the mischief; but how was it to be 
done? When the morning came she was still 
unsettled, still perfectly miserable. She 
dreaded meeting her aunt. She had not con- 
sciously wronged her, she said to herself, but 
it was through her that the misery had come. 

But as she sat there at her window she saw 
a sight that amazed her. It was her aunt and 
Louis walking down one of the garden paths. 
They did not notice her. They were earnestly 
talking, and he held her hand. Norah leaned 
back in her chair, and put her hands over her 
eyes. ‘‘ This, then, was what it came to,’’ she 





_ said, bitterly. This! Ske had had no idea of 
| what such ties were; and a little mad melo- 
' drama in the twilight had seemed to her a 


tragedy. They had met before she was likely 


to interrupt them, and they had arranged 


everything. But they knew. nothing of her 


| troubles. They would be kind to her, she 








would be sent away until it was all over, and 
they were staidly married. She! and she 
stood up, young, strong, beautiful. She needed 
no consideration ; as for Louis, she hated him. 
With this she bathed her face, she tied her 
hair with ribbon, she dressed herself in a white 
dress ; and, when Louis passed out of the gate, 
she was at the piano cheerfully playing a rat- 
tling Fantasie, 

But, if there was no tragedy played out in 
the pretty house among the maples, there was 
little comfort there. Cecile was unchanged in 
her manner to Norah; if anything she was 
more kind, but she was very quiet; and, once 
or twice when they sat upon the porch in the 
evening, Norah fancied her aunt was crying. 
It all exasperated her. Louis came no more to 
the house. They never spoke of him. What- 
ever was going on was kept from her. 

One day she went to the village, and the 
clergyman who met her asked her if Mr. Holmes 
had been called to Chicago on business. He 
had gone so suddenly. She shook her head 
over this as she walked home. He had been 
sent out of her way. Well, she would go out 
of his. It was not that she wanted to be con- 
sidered, but she was very miserable, and she 
did not want to be ignored. She was not used 
to bearing trouble alone, and it harassed her. 
When she went into the house, she ran up 
stairs to her aunt’s room. 

‘‘Aunt Cecile,’’.she said, ‘‘ would you mind 
if I went to May Credells’s for aweek? She 
wanted me this month, and I would like 
to go.” 

Cecile was putting collars into a drawer of 
her bureau, and Norah could see her face in 
the glass. She grew pale, and then she said :-— 

** Certainly not; and Norah, stay as long as 
you are happy there. I will not—I’ll not ve 
lonely, child.”’ 

Norah wrote to May, and received the warm- 
est of welcomes. Sue Patterson was just going 
away? Will Harcourt was at the Browns, and 
came over to play croquet ever day—it was 
auch lovely weather—and so to the end of 
the letter. It might have been very pleasant 
to Norah once, for she liked company, she 
liked croquet, and she did not dislike Will 
Harcourt; but when May, in her fine little 
phaeton, met her at the station, Norah was very 
little excited. She had not come for pleasure, 
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but to escape home troubles ; and behold! her 
heavy heart came with her. 

That nothing is as we expect was true to 
her, when in the softest of white dresses and 
delicate lilac ribbons she went down to supper, 
and met Louis Holmes at the table. It was a 
cruel blow to her. She had fancied him miles 
away; and May, who supposed her familiar 
with all his movements, and quite indifferent 
to them, except as far as Cecile might be con- 
cerned, had not spoken of him. But there he 
was—there for days to come, she judged from 
the conversation. He had been to Chicago, he 
was going to Baliimore. And then she remem- 
bered that Cecile might have known he was 
there, might have fancied she knew it. At this 
Norah set her teeth together, and grew cold 
and pale. She was not an expert at dissimula- 
tion, but it is easy to conceal when no one sus- 
pects, and Norah’s pride and her conscious 
beauty carried her over this, as afterwards 
over other difficult places. 

But, in the midst of the gay, talk, the jesting 
and planning, she resolved that she could not 
open the subject with her aunt. She could not 
justify herself to her; but Louis, he should 
know that she was ignorant of his movements ; 
she would avoid him; she would not listen to 
anything he might say, and he, seeing she was 
resolute, might turn again to her aunt. She 
lay awake long after May was asleep thinking 
of this. She had seen very little of Louis 
through the evening, as he staid in the parlor 
playing cribbage with Mr. Credell while the 
younger people sat on the porch. He had 
asked her after Cecile, he was not cold to her, 
but he did not seek her; and now, in the dark- 
ness of night, she could hardly believe that his 
eyes had once shone into hers with suppressed 
fire, that his hands had held hers in 80 passion- 
ateagrasp. But the time must come, she said 
to herself, pressing her hands together, such fire 
never rested. It must come. Some time he 
must speak, and it would be best. There was 
no hesitation in her mind in relation to what 
she would say tohim. She had never dreamed 
of marrying him, she had never wished to, but 
—this she said boldly to herself—there had 
been danger that he might make her indiffer- 
ent to all other men. When he-should speak 
to her, she meant to ask him to qonquer all 
feeling for her. He must see what a shallow 
thing it was in comparison with his long and 
faithful love to Cecile. But no matter what 
he said, or what he urged—and she was quite 
sure that Cecile had dismissed him—she would 
never marry him; she would never build her 
happiness on a good friend’s misery. It was not 
perfectly easy for Norah to decide upon all this, 

VoL. xcvil.—18 


although she was very much in earnest, for 
her thoughts would wander to what might have 
been, and to some wild dreams of happiness 
she knew were impossible. 

The next day Louis was away all the morn- 
ing, and in the evening they all walked down 
to the brook that ran by the foot of the lawn. 
The trees leaned over it, the grass was green 
to the water-edge. Ferns grew by it, the 
crickets sang in the meadows, and all was 
quiet. They sauntered along in a group until 
May and Will Harcourt, lingering behind, left 
Norah to walk on with the older people. Her 
heart beat. She knew Mrs. Credell would not 
walk far, and then her husband and she would 
return together to the house. It rested with 
her, she said to herself, to keep Louis, to allow 
him to speak, or to show him by her avoidance 
that she preferred silence. But would he accept 
the role of dumbness? He had his own way of 
| managing matters. She looked up at him, He 
was quiet, but his laugh was ready ; he seemed 
happy. Norah had had lovers before. Will 
Harcourt himself had once vowed he would die 
for her. She knew men, she knew their eager- 
ness, she knew how exacting they could be. 

When the Credells did pause, and then turn 








| to go the house, Norah half turned ‘to go with 
| them, but Mrs. Credell told her to stay, that 
| Louis and she need not be cheated out of their 
walk because she was lazy. So Norah stayed. 
They walked together side by side. Louis 
watched her. He gave her-his hand to help 
her over some logs. He talked of the stars and 
of the sound of the brook, the swash of the 
river, the never-ending multitudinous voices of 
the ocean. They were near the one subject, 
and Norah was so in dread of what he might 
say, and of what she might answer—for here, 
under the stars and by his side, she was 
not sure of herself—that keeping up the talk 
coherently was far from easy. But soon a new 
feeling, that of wonder, took possession of her. 
She had said she understood men, but he was 
not like her other lovers. His voice was low 
| and often tender, but he was very quiet. There 
was nothing of the eager lover she had parted 
with under the walnut tree. This man seemed 
to say, ‘‘ Your heart beats. It is unnecessary, 
let it be quieted.’” Then her wonder grew to 
scorn and indignation. It was impossible for 
her to misunderstand him. He ignored all he 
had said, he ignored her. He had thrust her in 
between his betrothed and himself. Now she 
must stand aside. What she felt was of no 
consequence. What kind of feeling did he 
suppose she had? What kind of heart? She 
did not want his love, but she wanted fair play. 
Then, being by nature a coquette, she grew 
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quiet, she spoke softly, and once she sighed. 
She led him almost imperceptibly into the re- 
gion of sentiment, and he, too, spoke softly, 
and he talked of himself. But when she knew 
he must speak, he drew himself up suddenly 
with almost a mental jerk, and then—he told 
her how the Arabs trained their horses. 

This was more than Norah could bear. She 
looked at him, stood still, and then, turning 
away, she said, with a scorn, not lost upon 
him :— 

**Ts it knave or—not ?’’ 

And then she joined May and Will Harcourt. 

She felt it deeply. It was all new to her. 
It was he who dictated their positions ; he who 
made limits. For the first time in her life 
Norah felt the weight of a man’s deliberate 
plan of action, and for the first time realized 
how powerless against him can be the woman 
from whom he asks no longer either love or 
friendship. 

‘*But it could not be,’’ she said, over and 
over to herself, that night. The fire must 
blaze out some time. Why, it was a tragedy 
without the fifth act; a farce without’a climax. 
She was too much of a woman not to believe in 
explanations, to feel they were necessary and 
inevitable. They might be good friends in the 
future—never lovers—and of this she was sure, 
she would make him ask—doubt—her forgive- 
ness. 

If Norah had been a heroine the explanation 
would have come; some one might have suf- 
ered, but the three would have spoken, for- 
given, blessed, or cursed. But she was nota 
heroine, and she learned the little lesson other 
women have had to puzzle over, that much in 
life is never explained, and that, when men 
choose to impose the burden of silence upon a 
sensitive woman, she is bound by her nature, 
by her delicacy and her resentment, to accept it. 


The next spring Louis and Cecile were mar- 
ried. The house was gay through the winter, 
for Norah stayed at home, and Cecile had two 
young cousins to stay with her. There was 
no dancing, but there were beaux, sleigh-rides, 
and some going to little parties. It was made 
bright for Norah, but no one could help notic- 
ing the change in her, for she was cynical and 
reckless. Nothing was said of the little epi- 
sode under the walnut tree, but neither Louis 
nor Norah forgot it. They rarely spoke to each 
other, Norah ignored him, and he accepted his 
place with a nonchalance that irritated her. 

In after years he entered into polities, and 
went as minister abroad. Norah, who went 
with them, was still young and very lovely. 
She had lovers by the score, and as she was 


that dangerous creature, a coquette with a 
heart, she never healed the wounds she made. 
She pitied her victims, even while she half 
doubted them, but she never ceased to charm, 
to repulse, to pity, to resent, and to tantalize. 
Each one of them felt sure of yet winning her, 
and ske, feigning to think they asked but 
friendship of her, trifled with men far too loyal 
and true to risk so much in a game with such 
a cynic in love. 

At last she married. She choose an English- 
man of rank ; for if he ceased to love her, she 
told her Aunt Cecile, she would not be left 
poor in everything, and money and rank had 
their own blessings. 

Cecile neither laughed at her nor scolded 
her. She knew that Norah had once been 
tender and full of spirit; something had 
changed her, but she had no hand in it, she 
said to herself. She went on her own easy, 
gentle way, and left Norah to settle her own 
troubles. Of four-act tragedies Cecile knew 
nothing. 
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TWO NIGHTS. 





BY B. M. NEILL. 





Tue stars were out, but there was no moon; 
had there been, a spectator could scarcely have 
failed to admire the splendid physique and 
handsome, honest face of the man, the rare, 
spiritual beauty of the girl. The piazza, laden 
with honeysuckles and perfumed with their 
fragrance, seemed a fit place for sentiment. 

‘*Miss Manning,”’ said he, “‘ the starry still- 
ness of the hour recalls these lines :— 


‘The night has a thousand eyes, 

And the day but one; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 

The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done.’ ”’ 

The speaker’s voice was deep and mellow, 
and the girl listened perhaps too fondly to its 
bell-like tones. Although he saw it not, her 
nervous hand was laid upon her heart, and, for 
amoment, she did not speak. Then, as if fear- 
ing he might divine the reason for her silence, 
she descended to the commonplace. 

‘¢ How well you recited those stanzas !’’ 

‘I thank you for the compliment, but am 
not flattered. He who wrote those lines must 
have loved, and he who would repeat them 
rightly must, too, have loved. Therefore, I am 
unworthy of the praise you have given me.”’ 
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‘*Do you mean that you have never loved f’’ 

If he had been a more egotistic man, John 
Richards would have noticed the trembling 
hesitation with which she asked the question. 

** Yes, that is what I meant to say. Even 
those youthful fancies, that seem the lot of 
others, never troubled me.’’ He says this 
rather sadly than proudly. 

** Do you believe you are incapable of loving ?”’ 

**No; I don’t believe that, nor do I want to. 
I am, I think, if you will pardon my egotism 
in saying so, more affectionate than the aver- 
age man. My friendships for both men and 
women are strong, and it is hardly likely I 
shall escape the grand passion. If love ever 
comes to me, I know what will be the cause.”’ 

With an eagerness she could not restrain, 
and to which he was blind, she asked :— 

‘* What would be the cause ?”’ 

** Pity ; not common pity born of our com- 
mon humanity, but pity for a woman whom I 
have already loved as a friend. To see such a 
one in deep distress would teach me, I think, 
the lesson of loving.’ 

Esther Manning dared not trust herself to 
say more of this, and, thankful that he could 
not see her face, requested :— 

“ Will you not sing something ?”’ 

** But consider the neighbors.’’ 

“‘There is none near enough to be dis- 
turbed.”’ 

** Well, what shall I sing ?”’ 

‘That air from Martha, which I like so 
much.”’ 

‘*Oh, where the gentlemanly tenor describes 
himself as being ‘lost, proscribed,’ and other- 
wise unfortunate! Well, here goes !’’ 

Although this noble air was written more 
especially for a tenor, it suited John Richard’s 
rich baritone well. Esther listened as only a 
woman can listen to the voice of the man she 
loves. When the last note had died away, 
with that instinct of self-concealment, which 
is part of a woman, she rose and said :— 

‘It’s late, and I am tired and sleepy. Good- 
night !’’ 

Smiling at her rather uncomplimentary 
speech, John replied :— 

‘**T shall stay here and smoke acigar. Good- 
night! Pleasant dreams to you.” 

‘* Pleasant dreams! Pleasant dreams !’’ she 
murmured, when she left him. ‘ Alas, I have 
been dreaming, but the awakening has come 
at last !”’ 

Mrs. Manning, Esther’s mother, was a widow. 
Her husband’s will had left her all his pro- 
perty, but as it consisted only of their cottage 
and a few acres hopelessly mortgaged, she was 
in effect almost penniless. Mr. Richards was 





a summer boarder, taken to eke out their slen- 
der means. On the morrow he was to go. 

Togo! When Esther bade him good-by, if 
it had not been for the words of the night be- 
fore, she might have fancied there was a tender 
gleam in his quiet eyes. 

‘*Remember,’’ he said, ‘‘I shall always be 
your loving friend.’’ 

Friend! the word mocked her. 
had gone she moaned those lines :— 

“. , . the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done.”’ 


When he 


A few months later, when the first snow was 
upon the ground, John Richards stood at the 
cottage door. She was a stranger who an- 
swered his knock. 

‘*Is Miss Manning in ?’’ he inquired. 

‘*She don’t live here now, sir. They can 
tell you about her in the next house further 
down the lane.’’ 

John stopped at the place to which he was 
directed, and learned Esther’s story, a story so 
sad that there camv into his heart a pity almost 
as great as that of which he had spoken to her 
that starry summer night. 

Her mother and the autumn leaves had died 
together. The old home had gone to pay the 
mortgages upon it. Esther would not add to 
her grief the humiliation of receiving the char- 
ity of friends, offered with the condescension 
that such charity generally is. She had gone 
to the great city to struggle with the world 
alone. She had left no address more definite 
than that. 

John returned to his home in the same great 
city with a pain at his heart which was new to 
him. He longed to find her and give his sym- 
pathy; perhaps he almost wondered that as 
yet he could give no more, for he had never 
pitied as he now pitied her. He sought for her 
as best he could with so little to guide him, but 
without success. 

But you and I, dear reader, seeking for her, 
too, are more successful. We find her in a 
miserable room in the fourth story of a more 
miserable house. She is one of those sewing 
women whose sufferings have been so often re- 
corded and wept over— 

‘Stitching at once with a double thread 
A shroud as well as a shirt.”’ 

The slight color of old has gone from her 
face, making it, if not more spiritual, more 
like what one might fancy would be the face of 
a spirit. Until the last few weeks, by toiling 
early and late, she had managed to purchase 
enough food to keep body and soul together 
and pay the rent of her little room. Now her 
nerveless hands refuse to do the bidding of her 
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will. Those eyes made to beam with trusting 
love are fixed with a stony despair. If pity 
could move John Richards to love, surely, see- 
ing her, he would love her now! 

There is a loud knock at the door, and she 
cowers with that gesture of the hand to the 
heart. The burly man who enters shivers 
with the cold of the winter’s night, and shakes 
the snow from him like a great Newfoundland 
dog. There is nothing else in common, how- 
ever, between himself and that noble animal ; 
he belongs rather to the species bull-dog—no 
offence intended to the bull-dog. If his face 
were made of iron, it could be no less capable 
of expressing sympathy or mercy. He shows 
his teeth at once. 

‘See here, young woman, I want my four 
weeks’ rent.’’ 

**Indeed, Mr. Naggs, I am ill and without 
money,’’ she says, pitifully; ‘‘and I am so 
hungry !’’ 

‘*What’s that tome? The long gnd short 
of it is, you hav’n’t got the money, eh ?”’ 

Her silence answers him. 

**T’ve waited long enough,’’ says Mr. Naggs. 
**Git out !’’ 

She looks at him as in a dream; then, with 
hands clasped as one who prays, she pleads :— 

**T have nowhere to go. O Mr. Naggs, you 
wouldn’t drive me into the streets such a night 
as this ?’’ 

**Wouldn’t I though? Git out, I tell you, 
or I’ll throw you out!’’ and the brute steps 
towards her. 

She must obey, but is maddened by her de- 
spair. As she opens the door she turns toward 
him, and cries in a tone which thrills even 
this man :— 

‘*May Heaven’s justice find your soul for 
this !’’ 

Now she is in the street, that dreadful street. 
The night is not less pitiless than he who drove 
her forth. Snow is falling, but not beautifully 
nor peacefully, but is driven hither and thither 
by the shrieking wind, as if vainly seeking for 
a resting-place. As she staggers along, once, 
as though crazed, she reaches out her arms and 
cries, ‘‘ John! John!” 

She feels that she will die amid this storm. 
Where? Where shall it be? 

A strain of music rising even above the 
sounds of the night—the pealing of an organ. 
With half-blind eyes, Esther sees she is near a 
church. The snow has drifted upon the steps 
in front of the great door, yet the spot is com- 
paratively sheltered. 

‘**There !’’ she moans; ‘I can die there !’’ 

Here in her desolation she lies down waiting 
for death. The music of the organ has ceased, 





but, attaching a strange importance to it, she 
longs to hear it again. Now it peals forth once 
more, and she smiles. The storm lulls as 
though it too would listen. Is she crazed? Is 
she dreaming? What air and voice are these 
that send the blood into her cold, pale face ? 
The words are sacred, but the air and voice are 
those she heard that summer night. Again she 
stretches forth her hands and cries, ‘‘ John! 
John !’’ 

And there he found her, cold as the drifted 
snow. No, not dead. ‘‘ Thank God!’’ he cried, 
‘*not dead !’? Open thy heart now, John Rich- 
ards, and give her shelter there. The pity 
that thou knew would teach thee love has 
come. He kissed her back to consciousness. 
It was not death she found that winter’s night, 
but life and love. 

Who was the happier, think you, when they 
stood before the altar, she or John? 


ee 
WINE OF APPLES. 





BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 





A FLAVor of summer, a smack of the fall, 
A picture of scenery fair, pastoral, 
Of rare scalloped blossoms, half pink and half 
white, 
And robin birds wingigg their early spring flight 
Through orchards of bloom, and a soft May morn 
breeze 
Blowing a scattering wind through the trees. 


A flavor of summer, a smack of the fall, 
A long, joyous, summer day’s glad madrigal 
Borne on the wind through the green - balled 
boughs, 
Whistled and sung to the ploughing of ploughs ; 
While the farmer looks up from his slow, noonday 
pipe, 
And dreams of the time when the fruitage be ripe. 
A flavor of summer, a smack of the fall, 
A harvest o’er brimming and right prodigal ; 
With great heaps of russets and green streaked 
reds, 
Piled up as high as the children’s round heads, 
And baskets and barrels to pack and to fill, 
And carry to cellar, to barn, and to mill. 


A flavor of summer, a smack of the fall, 
A merry go round, and a gay carnival ; 

Of pleasure, and work with its blithe cheerfulness, 
And laughter in peals from the old cider press, 
Where the gay, shouting crowd in great numbers 

fast draws, 
To suck the red cider through tender white straws. 


Oh, flavor of summer! oh, smack of the fall! 

In a glass of new cider we drink your sweets all ; 
Ah, purer than juice of the foreign grown vine, 
And better than all is this rare apple wine, 

Which holds in its depths, for the poor tired brain, 

A dream of the summer and autumn again! 
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ALL-HALLOWE’EN. 





BY A. @. T. 





CHAPTER I. 
«Star light! star bright! 
First star I’ve seen to-night, 
Wish I may, wish I might 
Have the wish I wish to-night!’ ”’ 
whispered Agnes Grey, with a sigh,,as she 
leaned her head against the rich hangings of 
the bay-window, and stood looking out into the 
gloom at the first fair star, so brilliant in its 
loneliness. 
** «Star light! star bright! 
First star I ve seen to-night, 
Wish I may, wish I might 
Have the wish I wish to-night !’”’ 
echoed a deep voice, as a hand drew aside the 
portiére, and Agnes found a pleasant face smil- 
ing into hers. 

*“*T echo the wish, Miss Grey, but am not 
equal to the heartfelt sigh, for I feel very happy 
this evening, especially now,’’ George Cranston 
added. ‘‘ Let us sit down in this little nook, 
and have a cosey talk in the firelight.’’ 

‘‘That will be nice, for I was lonely, 
Agnes, sinking into an easy chair. 

A smile so bright answered her words that it 
almost chased away her loneliness, and she 
turned a less sad face towards the fitful fire- 
light than a moment before had been turned 
toward the lonely star. 

What a fitful firelight it was! Not even con- 
tent to rest on Agnes Grey’s handsome face, 
crowned with its heavy coil of brown hair, it 
flitted to the beautiful large white hands (such 
characteristic hands!) folded in her lap, flitted 
down the dark blue velvet dress to the little 
foot (the only little thing about her), and 
played hide-and-go-seek with the steel-buckled 
siippers. 

‘““Why did a sigh follow your wish, Miss 
Grey’? Because it seemed so unattainable ?’’ 
said Mr. Cranston. 

** Perhaps so; and so far off,’’ she answered. 

‘“‘Then you don’t expect to have the wish 
you wish ‘to-night?’’’ he said, a little bewil- 
dered; ‘“‘that’s the way I understood the 
wording of the spell.’’ 

“Oh, no, indeed!’ she said, sad again. 
**Mine is the wish I have said to the stars 
since a little child; it has not come into my 
life yet, and it may never come, still I go on 
wishing-—it pleases me.”’ 

** Perhaps,” he said, moving a little nearer, 
and picking up her fan from her lap, ‘‘ you will 
tell me your wish after I have told you mine. 


” said 


My wish was, that I might ‘to-night’ lighten | 





the heart from which the sigh came when I 
peeped in upon you just now;’’ and he looked 
at her longingly. 

She raised her large, proud eyes with a 
grateful look to his, as she said, earnestly :— 

‘Thank you! you have your wish to-night; 
you have helped me very much already by 
caring so much.”’ 

**O Agnes!’’ he said, ‘‘ may I always care so 
much? Will you trust your future to me? Oh, 
do not be like the lonely star we were watch- 
ing!’ 

An answer trembled on her lips, when a 
merry voice exclaimed :— 

‘* Well! is that the way you keep Hallow- 
e’en? You are as quiet as mice. I sent you 
here long ago, George Cranston, for you and 
Agnes to put your heads together to concoct 
some fun for to-night.” 

George Cranston had a vague sensation that 
they had put their hearts together, and been 
mercilessly interrupted by his merry little 
friend, Miss Georgie Fae, whose laughing face 
he, for once, was heartily sorry to see. But 
not being a slave to circumstances, he hid his 
deep, loving thoughts in his throbbing heart, 
and said, gayly :— 

‘* And I’m sure your cousin and I think the 
funniest fun of all on Hallowe’en is to bob for 
apples.’’ 

“I'd arrived at the same sage conclusion 
before I asked you,’’ said Georgie; ‘‘and the 
boys have gone to the kitchen now to get the 
tub. Brothers are very useful, after all,’’ she 
cried, kneeling on the hearth, and blowing the 
fire vigorously ; ‘‘ they ’re good to tease, and to 
do errands; in fact, they are promiscuously 
useful—aren’t you, boys ?’’ she said, springing 
towards her two brothers, and laying a tiny 
hand on the rim of the tub, laboring under the 
delusion that she helped to steady its rosy 
freight ; for the apples were alarmingly lively, 
as though impatient for the merry bobbing to 
begin. 

‘Here, Georgie, your go first,’”’ cried Frank 
Fae. 

And without more urging, Georgie fell on 
her knees before the tub, utterly regardless of 
the bewitching light blue dress and jaunty 
ribbons, and dipped her pretty little pink-and- 
white face into the water as though that were 
its native element. The blue eyes fastened 
upon an apple redder and larger than the 
others, and the determined little mouth opened 
just above it, but the coy apple bobbed grace- 
fully away. Defeat seemed inevitable; but 
goaded on by the laughter of the boys, she 
pressed her face against the apple, and fairly 
forced the foe to the bottom of the tub; there, 
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the sharp teeth seized their prey, and Georgie, 
sputtering, choking, and gasping, but trium- 
phant, shook her sunny curls, and dropped the 
apple on the floor with the satisfied air and 
dripping appearance of a Newfoundland dog 
who had rescued a child from drowning. 

‘* Bravo, Georgie! you ’re a girl worth some- 
thing,’’ cried the boys, while Mr. Cranston 
and Agnes laughed and clapped and cheered ; 
.> and fun ran riot, as it should do on Hallowe’en. 

The others tried also, but Georgie was dubbed 
**Champion Bobber.’’ 

“*O Georgie !’’ exclaimed Agnes, as 2 sudden 
thought struck her, ‘‘1’ll run up stairs and 
get the chestnuts the children gathered to-day ; 
and then, you know, we’ll name them, and 
hold them on the shovel over the fire.”’ 

**And what then, Miss Grey?’’ said Mr. 
Cranston. 

**Oh, then,’’ she said, with a gayety he had 
never seen during the one week he had known 
her, ‘you name the nuts a lad and a lassie, 
and if they burn quietly and brightly together, 
behold a beautiful type of the wedded bliss to 
come; but if they hiss and crackle, think of 
the quarrelsome times in the future, then one 
may jump off into the fire and leave the other 
alone ;’’? and the habitual tinge of sadness 
came into her voice as she started for the door. 

Mr. Cranston was there before her, and, as 
he opened it, said, in a low tone :— 

**May I name the nuts, Miss Grey ?’’ 

She smiled a ‘‘ Yes,” and bounded gayly up 
the stairs. 

She searched vainly for the nuts; perhaps 
the children had left them down stairs, after 
all, in the little play-room opening off the 
library ; so she ran down a back staircase and 
into the room. As she laid her hand upon the 
nuts, a voice from the next room chained her 
to the spot. These were the words which left 
George Cranston’s lips and crept with the air 
through the partly opened door to Agnes’s ear :— 

** True love, little Georgie, rarely comes into 
our lives more than once, and that this love, of 
which you are the heart and the life, is intense, 
believe me; pray, be careful how you thrust it 
from you.”’ 

**Mean and false,’’ burst from Agnes’s white 
lips, as she bounded toward the library-door ; 
but a second thought restrained her, and she 
retraced her steps, murmuring, “the shall 
never know that I have learned his treachery ; 
his wicked pride shall never be gratified by 
knowing that in one short week he taught me 
to care for him;”’ and a shuddering sense of 
loneliness came over her, as she slowly walked 
down the stairs, up which she had bounded 
so gayly a few moments before. 





As she entered the library, Georgie exclaimed, 
with a forced laugh :— 

‘*What’s the matter, Agnes? you look as if 
you had seea a ghost.’’ 

**I think I’ve felt the icy touch of one; of 
course they are gliding about on Hallowe’en,’’ 
Agnes replied, glooraily. 

Mr. Cranston felt that a cloud had fallen on 
their merry-making, but he put aside the 
thought; and taking the nuts from Agnes’s 
hands, said, meaningly :— 

**May I name your nuts now, Miss Agnes ?’’ 

“*Yes,”’ she said, coldly. 

So sad and disappointed a look came into his 
face, that it almost baffled Agnes’s coldness, as 
she drew a low seat to the edge of the hearth 
and held out the shovel listlessly while he 
placed the nuts on it. He looked at her ten- 
derly as she held it over the glowing coals, and 
said :-— 

**Can’t you invoke the good spirits who are 
wandering to-night to make this ‘type’ propi- 
tious ?’’ he purposely chose the word she had 
used, and said it in a softer tone. 

**No; I feel sure they will hiss and crackle, 
and jump as far apart as they can,”’ she said, 
hotly. 

He looked at her wondering and sad, but 
the flashing eyes were fixed intently on the 
nuts, At first they seemed inclined to burn 
quietly, then one seemed preparing for a bound. 

** It shall not go and leave the other lonely,”’ 
Agnes said, in her aching heart ; and impetu- 
ously she turned the shovel and sent both the 
little brown things into the fire. 

‘‘There!’’ she said, turning to him with a 
defiant laugh ; ‘I told you so; but I’m heart- 
ily sick of this child’s play, so I’ll say good- 
night ;’’ and with a cold bow to Mr. Cranston 
and a cold hand-waving to Georgie, she mounted 
the stairs wearily, and locked her sad, angry, 
lonely self into her room. 

Could it be that ou'!y a week lay between 
now and the first time she had passed this 
door? In those few days of constant inter- 
course with one she had felt to be noble and 
chivalrous, her lonely heart had found a sym- 
pathy unknown before in her loveless, orphaned 
life. That unconsciously she had let the sym- 
pathy deepen into love, she knew now from 
the aching void and deep shadow. How base 
in him to plead his love with Georgie in any 
case! for had she not been engaged to his friend 
Arthur Bradford, who, through all the misan- 
derstanding and separation still loved her? 
Then Agnes fell to wondering why Georgie 
called forth so much love in others, while her 
heart had always been craving and never sat- 


isfied. She felt intuitively that Georgie’s was 
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the more shallow nature, but perhaps for that 
very reason others had ministered to it of their 
fulness, for in this world of ours some natures 
seem all giving, and others all receiving. She 
thought of the schooldays ended so short a 
time ago, when the rich and envied Miss Grey 
had often cried herself to sleep, longing for 
one letter as loving and homeful as the little 
charity scholar, Betty Burns, received almost 
every day. Then naturally and swiftly came 
the thought of the early evening’s wish for 
love, deep and fond enough to make a home 
for her; for is not home where love folds itself 
about a life and guards it? And is not love a 
home to the lonely heart? Thus she sadly 
mused ; and the little gilt clock on the mantel 
struck in twelve weird tones the mystic hour 
of Hallowe’en, the tryst-night of the year. 





CHAPTER II. 


Tre had gathered into its keeping another 
week, during which week Agnes had stored 
very varied thoughts in her memory. At first 
they were proud and angry thoughts; but all 
unconsciously to herself the sunlight of George 
Cranston’s constant thoughtfulness of her had 
changed them into lonely, aching thoughts. 
She proudly rejected every attempt he made 
to regain his old footing; and he, seeing the 
evident pain his attempts gave her, ceased 
them, and contented himself by weaving a 
network of nameless little attentions about 
her; intangible, but keenly appreciated by 
her sympathetic spirit. 

He and Georgie were much together; the 
little lady had a helpless, dependent way about 
her, which called out the spirit of protection in 
aman, and made all those beings with whom 
she came in contact her willing and devoted 
slaves. But to Mr. Cranston Agnes saw that 
her cousin clung in a peculiar way. After re- 
peatedly refusing to drive with them, they 
came to leave her out of their plans, or rather 
Georgie did; and it seemed expected and nat- 
ural that they two should drive by the hour 
together in the hazy fall-days; while Agnes 
wandered out alone, too reproachful and sad 
to learn the autumn lesson which the trees, 
still pointing upward, though their beautiful 
jeaves were falling from them, stood waiting to 
teach her. 

One afternoon Georgie, equipped for a drive 
(Agnes had noticed Mr. Cranston waiting with 
the phaeton at the gate), came into Agnes’s 
room. Her cheeks were flushed with excite- 
ment, and there was a soft, loving look in her 
eyes new to them. 





‘*How pretty you look!’’ said Agnes, invol- 
untarily. 

‘‘I’m glad, to-day especially,’’ she said, 
meaningly; then holding out her hand in a 
nervous, helpless way, she said, ‘‘ please but- 
ton my glove, Agnes, while I tell you some- 
thing. O Agnes, dear, it is so nice to know 
that you love somebody when somebody loves 
you!’’ -Agnes’s head bent lower over the 
glove, and a tell-tale flush brightened her 
cheek. ‘‘I know you will be very much sur- 
prised, dear, but I am engaged again.’’ 

The iron entered Agnes’s soul, but she 
dropped one little hand and took up the other, 
saying :-— 

‘* No, Georgie, I’m not at all surprised; you 
and Mr. Cranston have shown plainly your 
mutual liking, and’’— 

‘* Agnes! what do you mean?’’ exclaimed 
Georgie, aghast. ‘‘I engaged to George Crans- 
ton! He would rather die than plead his own 
cause with me, even if he loved me, which he 
is far from doing ;’’ and Georgie cast a furtive, 
meaning glance at Agnes, whose cheeks were 
white now, and in whose eyes a light was 
breaking. ‘‘ Why, I thought you knew, dear, 
that I was engaged only a little while ago to 
Arthur Bradford, George’s friend. I allowed 
such a little (hing to separate us, and told my- 
self I did not love him;’’ and Georgie’s voice 
trembled. ‘‘But George Cranston, who, I 
think, lives only for other people, taught me 
how selfish it was to let a misunderstanding 
shadow two lives, one so darkly ;’’ and the lips 
quivered. ‘‘ And he talked to me so earnestly 
on Hallowe’en, that suddenly I came to know 
how much I loved Arthur, and sent the one 
little word to him that lifted the shadow, and 
will bring him here to-night; and—oh, I’m 
most too happy! But I must hurry, for we’re 
going now to meet him.”’ 

Agnes put her arms about her, and whis- 
pered :— 

‘* And I’m very happy for you, little one;’’ 
and then turned quickly away, while her 
cousin flitted down the stairs, and left her 
alone. 

As the phaeton rolled from the gate, Georgie 
looked up at Mr. Cranston, and said, archly :— 

‘‘George, guess to whom Agnes thought I 
was engaged. Why, to you, poor fellow! How 
sorry I should be for you! I think Agnes 
must have been commiserating you, too, for 
when I told her her mistake, a smile came into 
her eyes, and a little, glad wave passed over 
her sad face.’’ 

Georgie stooped to arrange the robe, that she 
might not see the thankful look that glowed on 
her friend’s face. O love and happiness, with 
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which Georgie’s heart were brimful, teach 
sweet lessons of thoughtfulness and service ! 

In about an hour, Agnes, subdued and self- 
reproachful, but happy, stole into her favorite 
nook in the bay-window to watch for the return 
of the phaeton. She had not been there since 
Hallowe’en, and the tears started to her eyes 
as again she leaned her head against the hang- 
ings, and peered into the twilight. 

Soon the sound of wheels, and as the phaeton 
stopped before the gate, George Cranston jumped 


from the rumble, and with mock ceremony as- | 


sisted two very happy people to alight. Georgie 
and Mr. Bradford strayed (lovers always stray) 
into the large, dark drawing-room ; and George, 
drawn by the light of two brown eyes, which 
had shone through the gloaming, again drew 
the portiére of the window, and said :— 

“‘T am selfish, Miss Grey; my friend’s hap- 
piness has made me lonely ; may I come in?’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed,’’ she said, softly. 

‘*They are so happy,’’ he said, longingly. 

** And it is you who have made them so, Mr. 
Cranston. Oh, teach me,’’ she said, in her 
old, impetuous way, ‘‘to make others happy, 
and not live always for myself alone !’’ 

Now that the veil had fallen from her eyes, 
the old, familiar intercourse and ready sympa- 
thy seemed very sweet. + 

“Do you mean it?’’ he said. ‘‘I long to 


teach you through a whole lifetime not to live | 


for yourself alone, but to give me your great, 
true heart. It is asking what is all the world 
to me, but may I teach you ?’’ 


**Yes,’’ she said, and he pressed her fondly | 


and firmly to his heart. 

As they stood together in the dark and in 
the silence—oh, blessed dark and silence !—a 
star threw its ray upon them. 

** Agnes, dear one,’’ said George, pointing to 
it, “‘ wish.” 

She laid both hands in his, and looking at 
him fondly, said :— 

‘*My wish has come into my life, George.’’ 





Ir you act a part truly great, you may expect 
men of mean spirits, who cannot reach you, 
will endeavor by detraction to pull you down 
to their level. But posterity will do you jus- 
tice, for envy will die with you. 

Tue First Srary.— Did our young readers 
ever think how little it takes to stain their 
character? A single drop of ink is a very 
small thing, yet dropped into a tumbler of 
clear water, it blackens the whole; and so the 
first oath, the first lie, the first glass, they seem 
very trivial, yet they leave a dark stain upon 
one’s character. Look out for the first stain. 


DELPHINE’S CAPRICE. 





BY EMILY READ, AUTHOR OF ‘‘AYTOUN,”’ ETC. 





‘Is there any danger ?”’ 

“‘Any danger! Danger of what?” 

Mahlon is conscious of a breach of politeness 
in repeating her words rather sharply. This 
dainty little lady in silks and furbelows irri- 

tates him. To most men she would be a sun- 
| beam, in that dingy doorway; to Mahlen she 
is a blot—something against nature. 

‘“* Danger of contagion,”’ she explains. 

** Not if you keep out of the way. You are 
safe here in the fresh air. If you nursed the 
| patient—but that, I presume, is not your inten- 
tion.”’ 

Delphine laughs. 

**T only came to see what is needed. You 
doctors are said to order impossibilities for the 
poor.’”’ 

‘* Unfortunately, we find a cheap diet seldom 
| nourishing,’’ says Mahlon, dryly. 
| ‘*Then I can help! I have some wine of 
| fabulous age, which I would gladly give your 
| patients. You must let me know their needs. 
| And, Doctor Kerr’’—Delphine extends her 

hand—‘‘if you would come to my house on 
| Thursday evenings, you would meet some 
| pleasant people.’’ 
| Mahlon shakes hands, thanking her for her 
| offer, but purposely saying nothing of her invi- 
| tation, which he has no idea of accepting. He 
| does not watch her down the alley, but goes 
up stairs to his patient, thinking hardly of the 
| distribution of the good things of life—for Del- 
| phine shows she gives merely of her super- 
| fluity. 
| Delphine has her thoughts also, as she 
| slowly picks her way through the mud. 
| “Will he come? It was an inspiration, that 
offer of the wine. Will it bring him? He cer- 
tainly does not know how to receive a favor ; 
and really I don’t care for his coming. Only 
Louis de Lille hinted, when I said I intended 
to have the new doctor at my house, that there 
were things even a pretty woman could not do. 
Yet I could. If I put on an ugly sister-of- 
charity dress, and nursed his patients, he would 
follow me like a dog. But then, I have no de- 
sire to catch a fever for a mere caprice.”’ 

Many Thursday evenings pass, and— 

‘‘ Where is the new doctor ?’? a&ks Louis de 











Lille. 

Delphine only smiles. ‘‘ He has not needed 
my wine; when he does, he will come,’ she 
| tells herself. She is right; just then she sees 
| Mahlon in the doorway. A faint flush over- 
| Spreads her face. 
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‘‘A woman sometimes succeeds,’’ she says, 
and advances to welcome her guest. ‘‘ Have 
you come for the wine ?’’ 

The sight of Delphine’s drawing-room makes 
him loath to ask for it. Could he require her 
to sell all and give to the poor? but the few 
bottles of wine, precious awhile ago, seem now 
the mockery of an offering. 

‘* You must tell me of your patients,’’ says 
Delphine, promptly. ‘‘ But first, let me intro- 
duce some friends.’’ 

Mahlon would have been incredulous had he 
been told he could talk so much common sense 
amidst the laughter and music at Mrs. Eliot’s, 
and even find opportunity to give his views on 
hospital wards. 

“Then you put no faith in the beautiful, 
Doctor Kerr?’’ says Mrs. Gordon, who is in- 
terested in the hospital just being built. 

** Now, if you had Delphine’s taste to help 
you’’— 

**Mrs. Eliot in a hospital ward??? Mahlon 
glances coldly where she stands, the centre of 
& gay young group. 

** It is difficult to place her there without a 
strangely developed imagination. But Del- 
phine is liberal and holds her own purse 
strings. If there is one position perfect in this 
faulty life, it is hers.’’ 

‘*From my stand-point, I see flaws in it.’’ 

*‘And I can see none.” 

** Yet, to bring about this perfec’ state, there 
was a death to be witnessed,’’ he says, gravely. 

‘‘ Of ccurse that was sad; but that Mr. Eliot 
was her father’s friend, the marriage made 
when she was very young. Idon’t mean there 
was a shadow of unhappiness between them ; 
only, it was natural she should bear the old 
man’s death calmly.’’ 

‘* And afterwards enjoy his money.”’ 

‘*Why not? He wished it, for he left her 
all, without one irritating or iusulting pro- 
viso.”’ 

‘* If you allude to a second marriage, I should 
think common prudence would have made him 
provide against it. Unless he wished another 
man to have his fortune,’’ added Mahlon, with 
a shrug. 

** But he knew Delphine was not a fool.’’ 

** You said she was not in love with her hus- 
band.’”’ Mahlon avoids discussing Delphine’s 
intellectual status. 

‘“*‘A man’s fallacy, that need we women have 
of being in love. Empty-headed girls agree 
with you. But Delphine’s head is well filled, 
after her own fashion.’’ 

“After rather a frivolous fashion,” Mahlon 
might have said, but for Delphine’s approach. 

Mahlon is soon among Delphine’s constant 





| Thursday-evening guests; running headlong 


into danger, every one predicts. Yet nothing 
could be less like his ideal of Adam’s help-meet 
than this gay little woman. Mahlon has inter- 
ested her in the hospital, however, the burden 
of which falls chiefly on him, no one else giv- 
ing much concern to its completion. Delphine 
aids its liberally, and his poor patients also; 
but for Delphine, no one is anxious. A grave, 
literal man like Doctor Kerr is not one to en- 
trap a bright, imaginative person like Delphine, 
who laughs at the idea of his being attentive, 
declaring a woman must be ill unto death, for 
that. 

A chance word overheard at her house re- 
veals to Mahlon that people are coupling their 
names. Men less fastidious than he would 
have called it nonsense ; he considers it wrongs 
a woman to have her name so mentioned, when 
he does not intend, if possible, to marry her. 
He must silence the gossip by avoiding Del- 
phine. Even trifles wear to him the serious 
aspect of right and wrong; so, though he is 
sorry, he will make his good-by to-night final, 
and part without any explanation. 

It is later; every one is leaving. 

‘* Wait a moment,” Delphine says; ‘‘ I have 
news for your hospital. Shall I tell you at 
once,’’ she asks, when they stand alone to- 
gether, ‘“‘or tease you with guessing?’’ But 
he looks too grave. ‘‘Old Mr. Gale promises 
a thousand for his subscription. I did my 
best to be charming, and he valued my effort 
at just so much.”’ 

Another way for gossip to link their names. 

**T am sorry,’’ begins Mahlon, at last. 

She opens her blue eyes wide. 

** You mean it ?”’ 

‘** Certainly I mean it.’’ 

**Oh, very well! If you dislike help’’— 

‘* It is not that,’’ he answered, confused. 

** Only you dislike my help ?”’ 

‘* For your sake. I never could speak half 
truths. May Ibe frank? I am very ignora7it 
of your society and its judgments. I found it 
pleasant here; I never thought of doing you a 
wrong.”’ 

Delphine looks bewildered ; then the blood 
rushes into her face. 

‘Will you please explain what wrong you 
could possibly do me ?”’ 

‘It is certainly a wrong to allow any one to 
suppose I do not consider you in some measure 
sacred, set apart from other women.”’ 

‘*T understand,” she interrupted, her color 
dying out. ‘‘ You mean as Mr. Eliot’s widow.” 

‘Yes, and I blame myself that our friend- 
ship is misunderstood. I can only promise not 
to intrude again.’’ 
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Delphine gives a shrug of assumed indiffer- 
ence. 

‘*I know, as you say, more of society than 
you, and do not wish to lose a friend so easily.” 

‘I am sorry you think me wrong. When 
you are older, you will agree with me.”’ 

‘*When I am eighty, I shall not care for 
friends.” 

Mahlon looks at her, decidedly puzzled by 
her tone. 

** Of course the loss is all mine,’’ he says. 

‘** Of course, or I would not have argued the 
point. Very well. But, if we cannot be 
friends, at least your poor need not suffer.’’ 

“Thank you,” he says, ‘in the name of 
my sick. You will shake hands with me ?”’ 

‘*Why should 1? It is a mere form.” 

Yet she does not refuse when Mahlon holds 
out his hand; and, for an instant, while hers 
lies so passive in his grasp, he has an odd feel- 
ing that he may hold it or drop it as he pleases. 
He blushes a little at the conceit, and lets 
her go. 

**Good-night !’’ he says. 

**Good-by |’? 

Delphine turns away, busying herself in re- 
arranging the flowers on the mantle. 

Not until Mahlon shuts himself out of the 
drawing-room does he remember his hat is 
within there. These small absurdities will 
thrust themselves on us when we are acting 
the heroics. There is no help for it; he must 
go back. 

Delphine no longer stands befors the man- 
tel. Greatly relieved that she is gone, Mahlon 
steps softly tothe table. Then hestops; there 
is a suspicious heap of silk and lace on the sofa. 

Resting? But just then, with a low, shiver- 
ing sob, she sits up, pushing the hair from her 
flushed face; she looks up, and sees Mahlon. 
Is she dreaming? one is never on one’s guard 
in dreams. Mahlon’s eyes fell under her gaze. 
What has he seen in hers that he turns 
so pale ? 

‘**T thought you had gone,”’ she says, sharply. 
‘‘ Surely, with your ideas of strict propriety, 
you need not be reminded how late it is.’’ 

No answer ; she goes on :— 

‘*It was so tiresome to-night, a good cry is 
such arelief. Just what a cigar is toyou men.”’ 

No answer still. 

‘* Is anything wrong? Any one ill, I mean ?’’ 
asks Delphine, growing frightened. 

‘*There is something wrong,’’ Mahlon says, 


slowly. ‘‘ I was wrong when I said it was best 
for us to part. My love will be a better pro- 
tection—’’ 


Delphine puts up her hand to check him. 
** Not to-night. 


To-morrow, if you choose.”’ 





As he walks home, Mahlon is conscious of 
the same odd tingling through his veins which 
set his heart beating so when Delphine in her 
bewilderment looked at him. For the first 
time, he has acted from impulse; the sensa- 
tion is pleasurable. 

As for Delphine, love comes to her later in 
life than to many women, and she yields her- 
self to it the more readily. Every one calls 
Mahlon’s influence unbounded. She gives up 
cards and dancing because he dislikes them ; 
she tucks away her novel under the sofa cush- 
ion to escape a lecture on solid reading. ‘‘ Your 
home must have been very nice,’’ she says, 
once when Mahlon descants on the days of his 
youth. ‘*But what did you do on a rainy 
day or a winter evening? When I was a girl 
we would wheel back the tables and chairs, 
and dance; or have a round game of cards; or 
even a romp. I was one of six girls,’’ she 
adds, apologetically ; ‘‘ we were poor before I 
married, and not intellectual ; though we man- 
aged to make as much out of the shreds of life 
as some do out of a whole pattern.”’ 

As she says this they have reached the hos- 
pital, where they are come to see the effect of 
one of her designs for the decoration of the 
front. Mahlon chose the hour when the work- 
men go to dinner; so that the two are alone. 
Delphine mounts one of the granite blocks 
strewing the ground, her dress sweeping over 
the rough mass, while she shades her eyes 
with her dainty parasol, criticizing the skill of 
the stone-cutters. Mahlon is struck by the 
contrast she makes—this dot of bright color— 
to the sombre gray building. Of both he is to 
be master. In the hospital he will carry hope 
or despair to many a poor soul, the verdict of 
life or death. But this little woman at his 
side, will he fail to influence ? 

Delphine is radiant. Though the scaffolding 
partly hides the cornices over the windows, 
enough is seen to delight her, and she is full 
of fresh designs. Mahlon listens; then sud- 
denly leaves her side. 

‘*T do not like that scaffolding. It is horri- 
ble! How careless men are of their lives !’’ 

‘* You do not want the first man killed out- 
side of your hospital,’’ laughs Delphine. 

She sees the disapproval in his face, which 
one of her flippant speeches always brings. 
But she has not time to notice it. 

** Surely, Mahlon, you are not going up that 
ladder !’’ 

‘*Not the slightest danger,’’ he calls back, 
almost coldly. ‘‘ The scaffolding is built to 
bear five men besides the cornices, so it will 
bear me. I am not one to run foolish risks.”’ 

Delphine breathes more freely when he 
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stands on the scaffolding; the ladder was to 
her the real danger. 

‘Oh, how high you are above me!’’ she 
calls out, half sorrowfully, half laughingly. 
** Shall I ever reach you?’’ And she holds up 
her hands in supplication. 

He looks down on the smiling, upturned 
face, the pretty gesture of humility; then 
turns to inspect the scaffolding. And then a 
low, cracking sound—he is falling. Falling 
so slowly, he thinks, while he computes the 
number of feet below—recalls the close-strewn 
blocks of granite—remembers Delphine’s laugh- 
ing face, upturned. 

By one of those escapes giving one faith in 
guardian angels, Mahlon falls not on the gran- 
ite but on mother earth. But she by no means 
treats this son of hers like Anteus. She takes 
all power from him, even that of speech ; 
though he is conscious, and sees Delphine 
bending over him. Delphine, earnest and quiet 
enough now. Did that same white face, with 
the awe in it, bend over old Mr. Eliot’s death- 
bed? Even that thought comes dreamily and 
painlessly. Then some one lifts him. Into 
unconsciousness black as the grave. 

Mahlon’s impression is that he has merely 
closed his eyes and opened them; yet he is 
now in bed in a strange room, though his last 
recollection is of the hard ground, and the blue 
sky above. But here is Delphine bending 
over him the same white, earnest face. Yet 
she wears no colors brightening in the sun- 
shine, but a soft, gray dress, on which his eyes 
liked to rest. 

He lies pondering awhile, then asks :— 

‘* Where am I?’ 

‘*At my house.’”? There is something be- 
seeching in her eyes. ‘I could not nurse you 
so well elsewhere.”’ 

‘**T have been ill how long ?”’ 

**Ten days.’’ 

** And you have nursed me. It was a won- 
derful escape. Had the scaffolding fallen with 
the workmen, some must have been killed. 
But I shall get well now, you need not be 
much longer confined.”’ 

Is this her reward? Her face may ask the 
question; for he stretches out his hand, feebly 
enough; and Delphine, laying hers in the 
open palm, bends her head on it to hide her 
tears. 

Mahlon’s recovery is slow, and he is ordered 
away for change. But it is not of the antici- 
pated benefit. He thinks more of his returh 
to Delphine, and of the wedding day following 
it, than of growing strong. Her face haunts 
him; that pale face, its beauty dimmed by 
anxiety, yet which has gained a hundredfold 





| in his eyes. It is this face he returns to; not 


that of the girl old Mr. Eliot married, nor of 
the woman who bought Mahlon’s first visit 
with a few bottles of wine. They are as un- 
lixe as his feelings the night he stood on the 
hearth-rug watching Delphine weeping, and 
the feverish impatience with which he stands 
in the same place now, waiting for her coming. 
Will she never come? Then there is an omi- 
nous rustle of silk, a flutter of ribbons, and Del- 
phine, the gay, saucy, brilliant Delphine of 
old, is before him. Ah, well, if the leopard 
cannot change his spots, neither can woman 
her nature! Mahlon must take his wife as 
God made her, not as he would unmake her. 

Delphine and Mahlon drift apart after their 
marriage ; for Mahlon had learned to love the 
woman who nursed him, and he is jealous of 
the old Delphine who robs him of her, and 
whom he has given up in despair of improving. 

‘*T wonder if he makes much money, and 
what he does with it? Spends it on his be- 
loved hospital, perhaps. If he would buy me 
a ribbon—a ribbon? that he would not do—a 
bit of sackcloth, I would wear for his sake. I 
would be ill just to see if I were as worth his 
trouble as his pauper patients.”’ 

Poor little Delphine laughs, but she could 
cry much more easily, sitting there alone over 
the bright fire in her morning-room, her novel 
drooping idly from her hand. She puts it 
away rather hastily, as the door opens. 

**TIs it you, Mahlon? Is it so late ?”’ 

“It is early. I wished to see you particu- 
larly.”” He is standing before the fire looking 
at her. 

**You wished to speak to me?” she says, 
brightening ; for any confidence has become a 
pleasure to her; anything hinting that she 
has some real part in his life. ‘‘ But you look 
dreadfully tired, Mahlon, let me ring for some 
coffee.”’ 

When the servant brings it, Delphine sends 
him away, and herself carries Mahlon his cup. 
But he does not take it from her. 

** Have you read the papers this week, Del- 
phine ?”’ 

“IT! No; I seldomdo.”’ She blushes, as for 
a fault. ‘Anything in them ?’’ 

‘* Has no one told you of Brewster’s failure ?’’ 

‘* Brewster!’’ her start does not endanger 
the cup in her hand. ‘‘ Have you lost by him, 
Mahlon f’’ 

** You have, Delphine, and very heavily.’’ 

He intended to tell her guardedly, not to 
shock her. But he has lost his self-control ; 
his hand trembles so that he cannot reach out 
to take the cup from her. 

‘* Something is left of other stocks, Mahlon ?’’ 
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‘Nothing. I have been unpardonably care- 
less. Your trust in me should have made me 
doubly watchful of your fortune.”’ 

He cannot look at her as he speaks. 
pauses ; then :— 

**Do you care so very much, Mahlon ?’’ she 
asks. 

‘* For your loss, my poor child.’’ 

** Only for me ?’’ 

**7 never touched a dollar of it,’’ Mahlon 
says, hastily, immediately regretting his words. 

‘IT know. Will you mind very much having 
to take care of me, Mahlon ?’’ 

‘* Mind it, Delphine! I think you have not 
been quite my wife, because I have not taken 
care of you. I could be glad to have you forced 
upon me. The whole blow falls on you, poor 
child, so used to all that money can buy.’’ 

Delphine turns to put the cup on the mantel. 
He sees a shiver run through her, as if the 
mere thought of poverty hurt her. His pretty 
Cinderella decked for the king’s ball, to shrink 
away in her tatters to her ash-heap. Are not 
these the shocks that make peevish, dissatisfied 
It is hard to fancy Delphine either, 


She 


women ? 
but— 

He is startled out of his moody thoughts by 
the gay, saucy face she turns on him. 

‘*I must come to you for everything, and 
you ’ll scold if the butcher’s bill is large, and 
forbid sweetmeats as expensive, just as papa 
used, when his six daughters kept house by 
turns. You can’t get rid of me by marrying 
me toarich man. But I am sorry for the hos- 
pital, which I’ve been so jealous of.”’ 

‘* Why ?’’ asks Mahlon, rather absently. 

‘*Why not? When it took all your leisure. 
And nearly caused your death,” she ends, 
softly. 

Mahlon recalls the pale face bent over him 
that day; the face he has mourned as lost. 
He is not sorry to miss it now. He can never 
find fault with the woman who takes all trou- 
bles lightly, so that he is spared to her; who 
inclines to bask in sunshine, rather than to 
mope in shadow. 

It is worth all old Mr. Eliot’s money, such a 
‘discovery. And Delphine always declares she 
lost nothing in the great failure of 18—. 


ee a 


Pourreness. —Unselfish people are always 
polite, because good manners are only the ab- 
sence of selfishness. They are the doing unto 
others as we would wish to be done unto us. 
A thoughtfulness for the comfort of those about 
us, @ pleasant smile, a kind word —these are 
the ingredients of which good manners are 
chiefly composed. 





HARVEST. f 





BY Cc. A. M. 





Sue sang the golden corn among— 
Returning home through shadows dim— 
A wild sweet song, a low sweet song, 
Of joyous praise to Heaven a hymn. 
Soft murmurs of the gurgling brook, 
Vexed birdlings’ twitter of annoy 
The fetters of the silence shook, 
As swift she came, a bodied joy. 


The glint of gold is on her hair, 
God’s azure sky is in her eyes, 

Eve’s glimmer on her raiment fair, 
And all about her saintlywise. 

So full the notes that still she sings, 
So full the listening fields of song, 

It seems that sound her presence brings 
And she by song is borne along. 





Oh, Reaper stern ! Oh, Reaper fell’ 
Whose scythe that truest heart betrayed, 
Would naught less fair have served as well 
To fill the grave where she is laid! 
Fair rose with petals folded still, 
Sweet lily of serenest white, 
Pure violet near remotest rill 
Hid from the cruelty of light. 


God’s hand it was that gathered thee! 
I know! I bow my head and know, 
Great though the grief that crusheth me, 
Greater the wisdom willed it so. 
But lonely here my spirit waits, 
And faintly doth my soul entreat, 
Full soon within celestial gates, 
That voice to hear, full soon to meet. 


For oft amid the heavenly fields 
My yearning soul thy vision sees, 
When night in consolation yields 
The chrism of her mysteries. 
I know that wheresoever fly 
The angelic hosts exultingly, 
Singing a song that cannot die, 
Faithful and fond thou waitest me. 





—— 


Laventer. —No man who once heartily and 
wholly laughed can be altogether irreclaimably 
bad. How much lies in laughter—the cipher- 
key wherewith we decipher the whole man! 
Some men wear an everlasting barren simper ; 
in the smiles of others lies a cold glitter as of 
ice ; the fewest are able to laugh what can be 
called laughing, but only sniff, and titter, and 
snigger from the throat outward, or at the best 
produce some whiffling, huffy cachinnation, as 
if they were laughing through wool. Of none 
such comes good. The man who cannot laugh 
is not only fit for treason, stratagems, and 
spoils, but his whole life is already a treason 
and a stratagem. 
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BY IDA ROWLAND. 





‘* TERE is one thing I never will do, and that 
is, marry a widow’s,’’ said Laura, with more 
energy than she had displayed before in a week, 
the idle white fingers, meanwhile, beating a 
quick tattoo on the pane covered with rain- 
drops, and her head, with its bright-bronze 
hair, nodding so emphatically that the ivy- 
leaves above her were all in a tremble. 

‘‘ Nor a doctor,”’ said Aunt Prudence, shrewd- 
ly, as she glanced out of her window in time to 
see Dr. Thorne’s buggy, well spattered with 
country mud, go around the corner, and the 
stately doctor, under his umbrella, in the act of 
replacing his hat on his head. “I knew a girl 
once’’— 

‘Oh, spare me, Aunt Prue! I know all 
about it; she married just as she had vowed she 
would not. It does not follow that I am to be 
so foolish, does it? I had rather be a blessed 
old maid, like you, if I could only be half as 
good, than to be Mrs. Somebody number two.’’ 

** How is it about doctors ?’’ 

‘*They are my especial abomination. They 
smell of drugs, and are given to lecturing peo- 
ple,’ said Laura, her color deepening under 
the spinster’s keen gaze, and her fingers beat- 
ing a quicker measure. 

**It seems odd that you have taken such a 
dislike to Dr. Thorne, Laura; everybody else 
likes him,’’ said that young lady’s mother from 
her seat by the fire, where her fingers were 
busily doing her darling’s mending, while her 
thoughts were planning how she might in some 
other way take every shadow of care from her 
young life. 

‘*T did n+ mention his name in particular, 
mother.”’ 

‘* Well, I knew you meant him, for you have 
not liked him since I called him in to prescrive 
for your headaches. By the way, you never 
showed me his last prescription; I noticed it 
was quite lengthy.’ 

‘Oh, it was some nonsense about exercise 
and early hours! quite a little lecture, in fact, 
for which he received no thanks,’’ said Laura, 
evasively. 

Then the conversation was changed by Mrs. 
Lamont consulting her sister about the pud- 
ding for dinner, while Laura’s thoughts ran on 
in their heedless fashion :— 

‘*The impudence of the man! All those fine 
words meant simply this, ‘ you are a lazy, good- 
for-nothing girl; go to work, and you will be 
better.’ Not that I think I am anything else ; 
but one does not care to be reminded of such 





things. I wonder if he knows that this dear 
little mother of mine has made it the one ob- 
ject of her life to anticipate all my wishes, and 
make me the ignorant butterfly of fashion that 
Iam? And Aunt Prue is in league with her. 
Dear souls, they want to make me happy. 
How disappointed they would be if they knew 
how restless and miserable Iam! To work in 
this house is impossible ; and yet I would like 
to be of use to some one. I don’t believe I am 
naturally lazy, or this kind of a life would suit 
me. I suppose he thinks Agnes Bell a para- 
gon. She knows all about housekeeping, and 
visits the poor. Everybody says she would 
make him a splendid wife. Well, I hope she 
likes widowers—I don’t.’’ 

Here the soliloquy was ended by Laura turn- 
ing to the piano and dashing off the most bril- 
liant thing she knew—anything to drown her 
thoughts. Presently the notes grew softer, and 
she heard Aunt Prue say :— 

‘* There is our new neighbor out at the gate ; 
and such a careless-looking creature! How 
can people be so thoughtless about their ap- 
pearance ?’’ glancing over her own spotless at- 
tire. 

‘“*Perhaps there is some excuse for her, 
Prue,’’ said the other sister, who always found 
a cloak for everyone’s shortcomings. ‘‘ Katie 
says she has three little children, and does her 
own work. A sick baby, too, who cries half 
the night. You know Katie’s room is on that 
side of the house; she says she often sees the 
little woman walking the floor late at night, 
with the baby in her arms.’’ 

‘* All habit, this walking the floor with chil- 
dren,’’ said Aunt Prudence, who would have 
every child brought up by rule as far as sleep- 
ing and eating were concerned. 

‘* Why hav’n’t you been ix to see her ?’’ in- 
quired Laura, wheeling suddenly around on 
the piano-stool. 

“‘She has her hands full without seeing 
strangers,’’ answered her mother. 

Then the sisters’ conversation drifted away 
upon other topics, while Laura fell into a 
brown study that lasted about ten minutes, 
when she suddenly rose, and taking her water- 
proof from a closet, said, abruptly :— 

‘*T am going over there.’’ 

‘* Where ?’’ echoed mother and aunt, having 
forgotten their previous conversation. 

** Our next-door neighbor’s.”’ 

‘* Are you crazy, child? It is morning, and 
she will not have her work done,’’ said her 
mother. 

‘*Your hair is in crimping-pins,’’ called 
Aunt Prue, for the wilful girl had by this time 
reached the gate. 
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The door-bell next door was broken, so Laura 
rapped; but there was such a commotion in 
the hall that she knew she could not be heard, 
so she opened the door and walked in. A boy 
of five was just in the act of sliding down the 
banisters, which feat he accomplished with 
such rapidity that the astonished visitor held 
her breath till she saw that he landed safely. 
A little girl with tangled curls and a very dirty 
apron was shouting and clapping her hands as 
audience. 

‘*We’re playing circus; mamma is in the 
sitting-room,’’ they replied, in answer to 
Laura’s questions. 

The door was opened, as Laura tapped, by 
a pale, tired-looking woman with a baby in 
her arms just freshly dressed, but so fretful 
that nothing but constant tossing up and down 
would keep him quiet. There were traces of 
tears on the mother’s face, and the room was 
in disorder. She evidently was much surprised 
at her visitor, but Laura’s easy manner reas- 
sured her. 

‘*T am Laura Lamont, your neighbor. I 
only heard this morning that your baby was 
sick, and came over to rest you alittle. Let 


me carry him around a little while; I am sure 
your arms must ache.’’ 


And without waiting for a reply, she took 
the baby, who was so surprised to see the 
lovely face bending over him that he forgot to 
cry. 

**He is not sick,’”’ said the mother, trying 
hard to keep back the tears; ‘‘he has fretted 
like that ever since he was born. I feel some- 
times as if I could not bear it any longer. I 
was awake half the night with him; and now 
it is nearly time to get dinner, and my break- 
fast-table not cleared, nor a bit of work done. 
I believe he tries to keep awake.’’ 

‘Why don’t you try letting him cry ?”’ 

**T have to, sometimes ; but he cries so hard, 
I am afraid he will have a spasm.” 

‘*Well, trust him with me a little while;’’ 
and Laura began walking up and down the 
room, singing a low lullaby, while the little 
woman picked up playthings, brushed the 
‘hearth, and made the room look more cheer- 
ful; then she went out to her breakfast-table. 

A half-hour’s singing and walking, before 
the little one was ready for his cradle; then 
Laura nodded good-by to her neighbor, who 
was busily preparing dinner, and got in return 
such a look of heartfelt thanks, that she went 
home with a new feeling in her heart. 

** It was such a little thing to do; and yet I 
have made somebody happier. I have been of 
some use. Poor thing, I shouid think she 
would be utterly discouraged !”’ 


| And forthwith there was a slight change in 
| the resolution she had formed that morning. 
| It now read, ‘‘I will never marry a widower, a 
| doctor, nor a poor man.’’ Then she laughed 
softly to herself as she thought what Aunt 
Prue would say. 

The next morning the sun shone, and Laura, 
to everybody’s astonishment, appeared at the 
breakfast-table, and announced her intention 
of surprising her lazy pony by going for a drive. 
Everybody else was busy, so she started alone. 
But just as she was gathering up the reins, a 
wistful littie face peered through the fence in 
the next yard. 

‘*T say, you ’ve got a jolly pony.”’ 

** Would you like to go with me, Charlie ?’’ 

‘*My name is Tommy Blake. I'll bet I like 
to go; and Susie, too.’’ 

‘* Well, run and ask mamma.” 

In a few minutes the happy little ones were 
in beside her—Susie clinging timidly to her 
| skirts, while Tommy stood boldly up in front, 
whip in hand, ready to stir up the pony. 

‘* Tt will be such a rest for me; they are so 
full of mischief,’”’ said Mrs. Blake, as she put 
them in; and again the thankful look went 
down into Laura’s heart, and made the morn- 
ing a very happy one. 

It was one of those early spring days, when 
everything seemed delightful after the long, 
cold winter. The pony felt lively, and so did 
the children. Tommy, in particular, was in- 
clined to be rather more communicative about 
home matters than Laura desired. 

‘* Papa is cross sometimes when dinner isn’t 
ready, and says bad words, then mamma cries. 
Dinner was ready yesterday, though, ’cause 
you helped.” . 

‘** Who is that coming, Tommy ?”’ said Laura, 
anxious to change the subject. 

** Hello, that’s the doctor! I know him. He 
sewed up my head when I fell down stairs ;”’ 
and he waved his hat at that gentleman, who 
was looking with surprise at the phaeton and 
its occupants. 

Laura fancied his bow was a trifle less cool 
than usual, and thought, angrily, “‘I will 
never take them again. He thinks I am fol- 
lowing his advice, and I won’t gratify him.”’ 

He thought ‘‘ There is more to that girl than 
I suppose. I really wish she would cultivate 
Mrs. Blake, the little woman sadly needs a 
helping hand,”’ then he straightway banished 
the beautiful Miss Lamont from his mind, and 
commenced planning his new treatise on diph- 
theria. 

The lovely spring days followed each other 
in rapid succession, and every day, Laura’s 
poney carried its happy load out into the 
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country roads where the air was the purest. 
Sometimes the little mother and the baby went, 
and it was surprising to see what a change 
came over them all. The rich color came into 
Laura’s cheeks, and she no larger complained 
of headache or blues. 

Cheerful companionship and a little leisure 
made Mrs. Blake bright eyed and interesting, 
while Aunt Prue found some old-fashioned 
remedy for colic that made the baby sleep at 
nights, and Laura helped her in many little 
ways that gave her time to rest and improve 
herself. 


The quiet parties before Easter, where Laura 
frequently met Dr. Thorne, gave place to those 
of a livelier tendency that he seldom fre- 
quented ; for, although a social man, he had 
reached that age when dancing and fiirtation 
had lost their charm. 

‘* What makes you always quarrel with Dr. 
Thorne ?’’ said a girl friend, one evening. 
‘‘All the other girls are crazy over him, and 
you sometimes act as if you hated him. I be- 
lieve he likes you all the better for it though ; 
for he watches you so much.”’ 

‘*Nonsense, Sue, your imagination is run- 
ning away with you!’’ said Laura, coloring 
deeply as she caught the gaze of those earnest 
brown eyes fixed upon her at that very mo- 
ment; and then she flirted desperately with 
Will Dayton the rest of the evening. 

The owner of the brown eyes was not de- 
ceived, however; he was thinking of the last 
time he had met this young lady at Mrs. 
Blakes. He came in without knocking one 
evening, and, as he stood in the hall, he saw 
before him a very pretty picture. 

Laura was rocking baby Blake to sleep, sing- 
ing a low, sweet cradle song, and Tommy 
stood behind her industriously taking out all 
her hairpins, so that when she rose to lay the 
baby down she discovered her hair floating 
over her shoulders. Making a dexterous move- 
ment to catch the rogue who had done the 
mischief, she almost ran into the doctor’s arms. 
What a change, then! he could hardly believe 
this stately creature was the same girl who sat 
a moment before with the babe in her arms, 
and her bair ruffling over her shoulders. Her 
pride aided her to make 4 haughty exit; but 
he should have seen ker as she ran home 
through the garden, ofying with vexation. 
After that the treatisq on diphtheria was laid 
aside, and the doctor gook up a new study, 
evidently more interesting, namely, the char- 
acter of a beautiful but willful young lady. 

Sometimes he thought she was as much in- 
terested in him as he was in her, then she 








would snub him, until he was very doubtful. 
I do not know how long things would have 
gone on in this way, had not fate taken it in 
hand. 

The Lamonts had their trunks all packed 
for a summer trip, when Tommy was taken ill. 
He begged so piteously for his dear Miss Laura, 
that she resolved to postpone going away for a 
few days. 

Her mother tried to reason her out of it ; but 
all the arguments of new dresses and the de- 
lightful sea-shore were powerless to move her. 

‘* My new dresses can wait,’’ she answered ; 
and, donning a calico wrapper, started for 
Tommy’s bedside. 

His illness proved to be a fever that brought 
him near death’s door; but Laura never 
flinched even when she knew the danger to 
herself. The mother kept the other children 
away, and Aunt Prue helped Laura nurse the 
boy. When the worst came, Dr. Thorne re- 
mained also, and together he and Laura 
brought the little fellow back into his place in 
life. Then Laura went home, and, although 
she did not take the fever, she was sick for 
several days, her mother and Aunt Prue tend- 
ing her with a devotion charming to behold. 

Of course they must consult the doctor, who 
perscribed rest and quiet; but left a little note 
for the young lady’s own perusal. 

** Another perscription, my dvar,’’ said her 
mother; and Laura read :— 

Dearest: Be my wife. It shall be the one 
aim of my life to make you happy. 

ALEX THORNE. 

That was all; just those few ‘lines; but, 
strange to say, they made her well immedi- 
ately. And Aunt Prue had the satisfaction uf 
saying ‘‘I told you so.” 





THE PIRATE. 





Tue incantations of Norna of the Fitful Head 
form so large a portion of the interest of the 
‘* Pirate,’’? that Mr. Darley’s weird scene will 
interest allreaders. The loving father, anxious 
about the health of his child, applies to Norna 
for the remedy he has been unable to find. 

The words of the novel best describe the 
illustration :-— 

‘*Minna moved with slow and tremulous step 
towards the rude seat thus indicated to her. 
It was composed of stone, formed into some 
semblance of a chair by the rough and unskil- 
ful hand of some ancient Gothic artist. 

‘* Brenda, creeping as close as possible to her 
father, seated herself along with him upon a 
bench at some distance from Minna, and kept 
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her eyes, with a mixture of fear, pity, and 
anxiety, closely fixed upon her. It would be 
difficult altogether to decipher the emotions by 
which this amiable and affectionate girl was 
agitated at the moment. Deficient in her sis- 
ter’s predominating quality of high imagina- 
tion, and little credulous, of course, to the 
marvellous, she could not but entertain some 
vague and indefinite fears on her own account, 
concerning the nature of the scene which was 
soon to take place. But these were in a man- 
ner swallowed up in her apprehensions on the 
score of her sister, who, with a frame so much 
weakened, spirits so much exhausted, and a 
mind so susceptible of the impressions which 
all around her was calculated to excite, now 
sat pensively resigned to the agency of one, 
whose treatment might produce the most bane- 
ful effects upon such a subject. 

‘*Brenda gazed at Minna, who sat in that 
rude chair of dark stone, her finely formed 
shape and limbs making the strongest contrast 
with its ponderous and irregular angles, her 
cheek and lips as pale as clay, and her eyes 
turned upward, and lighted with the mixture 
of resignation and excited enthusiasm, which 
belonged to her disease and her character. The 
younger sister then looked on Norna, who mut- 
tered to herself in a low, monotonous manner, 
as, gliding from one place to another, she col- 
lected different articles, which she placed one 
by one on the table. And lastly, Brenda looked 
anxiously to her father, to gather, if possible, 
from his countenance, whether he entertained 
any part of her own fears for the consequences 
of the scene which was to ensue, considering 
the state of Minna’s health and spirits. But 
Magnus Troil seemed to have no such appre- 
hensions; he viewed with stern composure 
Norna’s preparations; and appeared to wait 
the event with the composure of one, who, con- 
fiding in the skill of a medical artist, sees him 
preparing to enter upon some important and 
painful operation, in the issue of which he is 
interested by friendship or by affection. 

**Norna, meanwhile, went onward with her 
preparations, until she had placed on the stone 
table a variety of miscellaneous articles, and 
among the rest, a small chafing-dish full of 
charcoal, a crucible, and a piece of thin sheet- 
lead. She then spoke aloud—‘ It is well that 
I was aware of your coming hither—ay, long 
before you yourself had resolved it—how should 
I else have been prepared for that which is now 
to be done ?—Maiden,’ she continued, address- 
ing Minna, ‘where lies thy pain ?’ 

‘**The patient answered, by pressing her hand 
to the left side of her bosom. 

*** Even so,’ replied Norna, ‘even so—’tis 





the site of weal or woe. And yon, her father 
and her sister, think not this the idle speech of 
one who talks by guess—if I can tell the ill, it 
may be that I shall be able to render that less 
severe, which may not, by any aid, be wholly 
amended. The heart—ay, the heart—touch 
that, and the eye grows dim, the pulse fails, 
the wholesome stream of our blood is choked 
and troubled, our limbs decay like sapless sea- 
weed in a summer’s sun; our better views of 
existence are passed and gone; what remains 
is the dream of lost happiness, or the fear of in- 
evitable evil. But the Reimkennar must to ber 
work—well it is that I have prepared the means.’ 
**She threw off her long, dark-colored man- 

tle, and stood before them in her short jacket 
of light blue wadmaal, with its skirt of the 
same stuff, fancifully embroidered with black 
velvet, and bound at the waist with a chain or 
girdle of silver, formed into singular devices. 
Norna next undid the fillet which bound her 
grizzled hair, and shaking her head wildly, 
caused it to fall in dishevelled abundance over 
her face and around her shoulders, so as almost 
entirely to hide her features. She then placed 
a small crucible on the chafing-dish already 
mentioned,—dropped a few drops from a vial 
on the charcoal below,—pointed towards it her 
wrinkled forefinger, which she had previously 
moistened with liquid from another small bot- 
tle, and said, with a deep voice, ‘Fire, do thy 
duty ;'—and the words were no sooner spoken, 
than, probably by some chemical combination 
of which the spectators were not aware, the 
charcoal which was under the crucible becarie 
slowly ignited; while Norna, as if impatient 
of the deiay, threw hastily back her disordert-d 
tresses, and, while her features reflected the 
sparkles and red light of the fire, and her eyes 
flashed from amongst her hair like those of a 
wild animal from its cover, blew fiercely till 
the whole was in an intense glow. She paused 
a moment from her toil, and muttering that the 
elemental spirit must be thanked, recited, in 
her usual monotonous, yet wild mode of chant- 
ing, the following :— - 

*** Thou so needful, yet so dread, 

With cloudy crest, and wing of red ; 

Thou, without whose genial breath 

The north would sleep the sleep of death ; 

Who deign’st to Warm the cottage hearth, 

Yet hurl’st proud gglaces to earth, — 

Brightest, keenestYf the Powers, 

Which form and rulg his world of ours, 

With my rhyme of ic, I 

Thank thee for thy ency.’’’ 

The entire scene of the incantation, too long 

for our space, will be found in the second vol- 
ume of “‘ The Pirate.”’ 
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BY ROBERT C. MEYERS. 





Miss Murrer! That was her name. She 
was fearfully small, too; in fact, on second 
thought, she might have been called dumpty. 
Figure? None at all. A doll-baby stuffed with 
tan is not expected to be a Venus di Milo, is 
it? Then don’t ask about little Miss Muffet’s 
figure, for it is said to be bold to remark upon 
a young woman’s shape when that shape is 
doubtful, as well as it is very delicate to speak 
of it when it is as near perfection as can be. 

But Miss Muffet had eyes—oh, bless you, 
yes! And the way in which she used those 
eyes was a bad thing for the peace of the male 
community. 

There was the young baker. He always 
picked out the nice breakfast rolls for her— 
those, you know, which were not quite as dry 
as dust. Then the milkman and the butcher 
—not that butcher with the hare-lip, and whose 
voice was gone ; but the one who never had any 
suet for sale because he used it all on his hair. 

Then Miss Muffet had a bustling way about 
her; you couldn’t help watching her if you 
tried never so hard. She seemed like a sort of 
chameleon, changing every minute—not her 
color, for that would have reflected on her com- 
plexion, but what the chameleons would also 
change, did they have any—her manners. If 
you ’d seen her as she deftly tacked the ging- 
ham on to the umbrellas—of which she was a 
maker—you ’d have wished you were an um- 
brella, or a shower of rain, or something else 
unearthly. How her fingers flew around the 
ribs and the ivory tips! how she stretched 
and pulled ang@.‘‘dratted’’ the frames that 
were refractory! how she snibbed, with a 
sharp little pair of scissors, till, your eyes would 
have winked had you seen her! how she car- 
ried a regular Armada of pins and needles in 
the front of her dress, till even if her eyes and 
cheery lips had suggested hugging, her dress 
front would have shown you the consequence 
of obeying the eyes and lips. And eyes are 
not at all to be obeyed anyhow ; for they speak 
such a wondrously beautiful language that 
few earthly minds can ever translate that lan- 
guage to the whole meaning of the eyes, al- 
though that big fellow who o¢cupied the next 
room to Miss Muffet’s thoaght ‘ke understood all 
about it. "s 

And speaking of Thought—what a blessing 
Thought is not a mechanic; ‘Vut simply a sci- 
entest! for if Thought could do all fhe work it 
proposes, what a world this would’ be! if 
Thought could lay hands upon Ail the wonder- 
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ful things it suggests, where would we all be, 
I wonder? No; Thought dreams of Action, 
and sometimes meets her and shakes hands 
with her, may even become tolerably familiar 
with her; then they fall off into mere nodding 
acquaintances again. 

So if that big man’s Thought could have 
upset the lath and plaster dividing his room 
from Miss Muffet’s, I’m sure that the little 
woman would have whipped his Thought with- 
in an inch of its life—and single-handed, too. 
For the big man thought, ‘Oh, if the little 
Miss Muffet were only kinder, what a nice little 
wife she ’d make me!’’ Or, ‘‘ oh, if the little 
Miss Muffet were only a trifle more sociable, 
what a good little mother she’d make for my 
little girl who is growing up so wild and for- 
lorn!’’ Just as if kindness and sociability are 
necessary qualifications for a wife and a step- 
mother! But it was only a man who was rea- 


| soning, and a big man at that. 


Then often as he sat there thinking, and, 
yes, even sometimes holding his little girl on 
his lap till he got her to sleep, he would listen 
to the cheerful voice in the next room singing 
a@ quaint old song. Sometimes the song would 
be ‘‘ Love not! Love not! ye hapless sons of 
clay.’’ And the big man, not being brilliantly 
educated, was glad to think that he was not 
clay, and that poetry is a wonderful thing when 
it can make aman anything it pleases, just 
for the sake of rhyme. Or the song would be, 
‘We met, ’twas in a crowd, and I thought 
he would shun me.’’ And the big man wished 
that he was in a crowd with her, that was all. 

So his little girl would often be asleep while 
he thought of the occupant of the next room, 
and he’d forget all about her and let her bang 
down on the floor, and then such a yelling! 
And the “‘sons of clay,’’ and the shunning 
of people would be silent immediately. 

Yet this little girl of his was a wonderful 
instrument for the big man, too. How little 
Miss Muffet pitied her, to be sure! How she 
had her in day after day while the big man 
was off about his business! How she ques- 
tioned the innocent about its pa, and vowed 
that if the innocent told its pa that she had 
been questioned, no more candy should Miss 
Muffet’s pocket yield” from thenceforth! But 
the child had a father with a father’s pocket 
and a father’s right; sc Miss Muffet’s conver- 
sation was duly repeated, and perhaps just a 
little enlarged upon—for you cannot expect a 
child of seven to remember everything. 

At any rate little Miss Muffet, stitching away 
one evening, heard a tiny knock on the door, 
and she thought it was the little girl’s knock, 
so she called out :— 
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**Come in, love !”’ 


And in bounced the big man. 

**Oh, my good gracious me !’’ said little Miss 
Muffet. ‘‘ Wherever did you come from ?’’ 

‘From the hall ; and you told me to come in.”’ 

**T did not! I told Sophie.”’ 

**You did nothing of the sort. You said 
‘Come in, love.’ ”’ 

** Well, you are not love, at any rate.’’ 

‘**T might be, Miss Muffet.’’ 

“Oh, yes! And cats might be umbrellas, 
but they ’re not.’’ 

‘* Thank you, I’m not a cat.’’ 

** I didn’t say you were.”’ 

** You said I wasn’t love.’’ 

‘*Neither you are. , But there’s something 
intermediate between love and cats, so don’t 
stop there bothering. If you want to say any- 
thing, just say it and be done.’’ And Miss 
Muffet tugged at the monstrous umbrella which 
she was covering, smiling a little at the same 
time. 

‘**T want to say, Miss Muffet, that affection’’— 

**Oh, drat it!’’ said little Miss Muffet, as 
the umbrella rolled away across the room. 

The man caught it and rolled it toward her. 

‘*Two can manage an umbrella better than 
one,’’ said he. 

**Canthey? Altogether a matter of opinion. 
For my part, nobody can manage an umbrella; 
an umbrella’s a thing that acts upon an inde- 
pendent principle. You put it up, and there 
it is—the wind and the rain keep it in position. 
You put it down, and there it isn’t—some- 
body ’s gone off with it.” 

‘*But life is not exactly an umbrella, Miss 
Muffet.’’ 

“‘T never said it was.”’ 

** And two lives, made one, can go through 
eternity and sunshine.”’ 

‘Now don’t talk poetry, Mr. Murphy. If 
Sophie’s got a hole in her stocking, fetch it 
along—I mean the stocking and the hole—and 
we'll see what can be done; but you’d best 
take your poetry elsewhere.’’ _ 

“But if [say I love you, Muffet, will that 
be poetry ?’’ 

‘Oh, land, yes! 
there !’’ 

** And you won’t marry me ?’’ 

**Oh, dear, no!’’ 

‘* This is the third time I’ve asked you, and 
I ’ll never ask you the fourth.”’ 

‘* Thanks be !”’ 

* Well, good evening, Miss Muffet !’’ 

** Good evening, Mr. Murphy! No harm 
done, eh ?’’ And she looked after the big man, 
who went out without a word more, slamming 
the door after him. 


And I won’t allow it. so 





‘*Marry him!” said the little umbrella- 
maker; ‘‘ Not at all. No, Sir! I won’t get 
married, so there! I wish I had a husband 
just to keep him from bothering. I wonder if 
all lonely women are treated in this way? I 
don’t believe it. Deceit? I never saw any- 
thing like it in my life. The way he sends 
Sophie here is a caution; the way he tears 
that child’s clothes is asin before man; and 
just to get me to mend ’em. O Sophie, 
Sophie, I wish your poor mother was alive to 
teach your father manners !”’ 

Then she stopped her work, covered up her 
fire, took out a night-cap, and went to bed. 

Now, it was a shame to pester her so—she did 
not want to be married, and Murphy knew it. 
Though, if any sensible man had known Mur- 
phy, he would have told him he was a lunatic 
to ask her sooften. Yet Murphy just took the 
first refusal as a matter of course, and went 
into the next room and smoked his pipe like 
all creation. The second time he smoked his 
pipe like a part of creation—say like an ex- 
pensive Havana cigar, for he made it last a 
long time. The third time he just reached 
down his pipe and—winked. Yes, that was 
what he did—winked. 

But little Miss Muffet the first time had cried 
herself to sleep. The second time had vowed 
she’d leave the same lodging-house. The 
third—well, she did what I have already said 
—put on her night-cap and went to bed. And 
after this last time she saw very little of Mr. 
Murphy. 

Sophie came in every day, was mended and 
patched, but her father never appeared. He 
would knock on the door when he wanted his 
little girl, and say: ‘‘Come, Sophie;’’ but 
never enter. At first Miss Muffet was startled 
at this change, for she was used to having him 
come in looking reproachfully at her, take his 
child’s hand, and go out mournfully. But now 
she was a little upset. 

Then she sniffed. Then in time she grew to 
mimicking him; and when he called, ‘‘ Come, 
Sophie,’’ she would turn up her nose and say 
‘Come, Sophie’’ in a little high, thin voice, 
till the child herself would laugh. She fell to 
thinking of this change. She was sure she 
disliked the man, anyhow. What business 
had he to ask her to marry him? Could he 
not see that she was a hard-working, happy 
little woman? Couid he not see that she was 
glad ‘to be alone? What business of his was 
it tofall in love? Bah! she hated him! Then 
his mock indignamt way of not coming for his 
daughter—it made her sick, these men ! 

But the worst was yet to come. Sophie, run- 


ning into little Miss Muffet’s room one day, 
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was found to be neatly mended and fixed, and 
told the little woman that her pa had had it 
done. 


“* He ought to be ashamed of himself!”’ said | 
Miss Muffet; ‘‘and I’ll mend you, child, if I | 


have to tear you all to pieces !’? which was not 
a pleasant prospect for Sophie, to say the least. 

At any rate, Mr. Murphy cajoled Sophie into 
telling him that Miss Muffet cried during the 
day. 

Then he winked again. 

After that the little girl had it all her own 
way ; her father told her about beautiful and 
kind ladies; he told her about tall ladies— 


Miss Muffet was short; he told her about ladies | 


with light curly hair—Miss Muffet’s hair was 
dark, and all the crimping pins in the world 
couldn’t have put a kinkinit. All this Sophie 
duly repeated to the little woman the next 
day; and the way that child’s constitution 
was tried with candy was terrible. Miss Muf- 
fet one week purchased a half @ dollar’s worth 
of—‘‘sour balls.’”’ Mr. Murphy knew a man 
in the business, so he got his candy cheaper. 

But these things could not last forever. 
Sophie was looking pale and long-necked ; 
little Miss Muffet was tearful and ill-natured 
often. Mr. Murphy alone seemed to thrive on 
it. Still, the crisis was nearing. One day 
Sophie failed to appear in the little woman’s 
room. Long was she looked for, waited for, 
and listened for. All day the umbrellas 
slipped and cut up in the little reom—Sophie 
had gone on a visit somewhere or other with 
her father. And the little woman heard them 
come in late at night—she laid awake on pur- 
pose to see how late he would keep that poor 
child up. 

The next day came, and no Sophie. The 
next, and the next. Her father took her away 
with him of mornings and she only came home 


at night ; so little Miss Muffet saw nothing of | 


her. 

**T loved that child,’’ wept the little lady. 
**And it’s a born shame to keep her from me! 
He’s more hateful than ever !”’ 

Then she stopped—more hatéful than ever! 
But suppose that she were hateful to him. She 
grew pale at the thought. She shouldn’t like 
to be hated by him—in fact by anybody ; for 
her life was so unobtrusive, so quiet, that such 
a fierce thing as hate ought never to find its 
way near her. Yet, she had said she hated 


him. Did she hate him? 

Well, she didn’t care, anyhow, and she 
cried ; so that it was a happiness that the um- 
brellas were not imbued with more intelligence 
than umbrellas usually have, or they would 
have raised—every rib of them. 








But all this time Murphy was happy. She 
could hear him whistling (shockingly: out of 
tune) early in the morning, before he went to 
his store; she could hear him laughing with 


Sophie, and apparently telling her funny 
| things. Once she thought she heard him out- 


| side her door, as though he were listening to 
| the sounds in her little room. So she shied an 
old umbrella at the key-hole, and began talk- 
ing, as though she were having a merry time 
with a friend inside. After that she heard a 
soft knock at the door. 

** You can’t come in,’’ she cried, spitefully. 

Then she heard a sob, and was at the door 
in a second, and beheld Sophie standing there 
| with him. 
| May Sophie come in?’’ he asked; ‘that 
| is if she will not disturb you and your friend,”’ 
and looked all around the room. 

‘*]—I—am quite alone. I was only read- 
ing,’’ said she, ‘‘and of. course Sophie can 
come in. But you have seemed to think other- 
| wise lately than that I could be a fit companion 
for her.’’ 

‘*Oh, Sophie and I have been otherwise en- 
gaged!’? he said, and bowed and went away. 

And what did she do? She caught up 
Sophie, sat her in a corner. 

‘Now, Sophie,’’ said she, ‘‘I hav’n’t any 
candy to give you—for it has run out, But I 
want you to tell me everything, answer every 
question truly, or you ’ll never go to heaven, 
and—and—you ’Il go where you won’t need 
any umbrella; mind, I tell you!”’ 

Then she deluged the child with interroga- 
tives—Where had she been? Whom had she 
been with ’—and a thousand or so other ques- 
tions. She heard that a beautiful lady had 
taken Sophie to her home each day—a lady who 
had given her books and toys and flowers, and 
whom her pa was intimate with (of course the 
child had a natural desire to get to heaven, so 
she told more than the truth). She told all 
that Miss Muffet didn’t want to hear, yet bribed 
her to tell. 

Then—then Miss Muffet caught her franti- 
cally to her bosom—<despite the pins—and 
wept over her, and told her how terrible a 
| thing it would be for her to have a step-mother 
| —a beautiful lady who would give her books 
| and toys and flowers. And so little Sophie 
yelled like an angel, and refused to be com- 

forted, and acted, altogether, as a premature 
| little woman, and had a—good cry. And Miss 
| Muffet instilled into her young and innocent 

mind her first impertinence to her father. O 
| Miss Muffet! Miss Muffet! would that our 
| instillings would not become distillings for our 
| own consumption! But, low spirited? Mercy! 
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her spirits lowered themselves so that they 
were not spirts at all, but only tears. 

She gave ihe child ten drops of laudanum 
and saw her go off into a nice long sleepy. Then 
she kicked the umbrellas, and sat down at the 
window and cried worse than ever. 

But the day had its end. The evening came, 
beautiful and calm, and the big silver stars 
were sweeping slowly through the blue. And 
over there in the west, little Miss Muffet saw 
clouds piled up like mountains and castles and 
monsters. Then—something took possession 
of her—she went clean out of herself. She 
knew where Murphy’s store was. She would, 
she would! What would she do? 

A half hour later she might have been 
seen slowly, slowly—or rather she saw Mr. 
Murphy enter a certain house with a beautiful 
lady. . 

**Who lives there?’ asked she of a by- 
stander. 

The bystander gave her the name of a prom- 
inent minister. 

She pressed her hand over her heart, and in 
pain went home to Sophie, who was fast asleep 
yet. Now she understood all. Mr. Murphy 
and a lady and a minister meant—‘‘ I take thee 
Jane’’ (or whatever your name is), etc. Yes, 
it was more than plain—it was inevitabie ! 

When Mr. Murphy reached her room that 
night, he saw his daughter contentedly suck- 
ing an orange, and little Miss Muffet sitting on 
a stool Arcadianly eating porridge and tears. 

She was terribly majestic. 

** Come, Sophie,’’ said she, ‘‘ your pa wants 
you !’’ and pushed the child. 

* Thanks, Miss Muffet,” said he, “‘ I was too 
busy to have her with me to-day.”’ 

‘* No doubt,’’ responded Miss Muffet, with a 
sniff. 

*“Yes; I was too busy,’’ he repeated, fool- 
ishly. 

Then Sophie screamed, ‘‘ I won’t have a step- 
mother,’’ and clung to Miss Muffet. 

** You have done this,’’ said Mr. Murphy. 

**T know I have,’’ she said; “‘ for it is a sin, 
and you know it. The child has no need of 
any one, and you—you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself—you ought, you ought—you know 
you ought.’’ And she cried then. 

And then she told all—told everything she 
knew, and more—for she told all that Sophie 
had—told all she herself had seen. And she 
felt an arm around her wais*, and Murphy 
kissed her. 

**Go along with you, do,’’ she cried ; ‘* how 
dare you!” 

** Now look here, Miss Muffet,’’ he said; ‘I 
told you once I would not ask you the fourth 





time to marry me, and neither will Il. But 
I’ve requested the minister to come here in an 
hour, and I don’t intend to ask yon anything 
about it. The lady you’ve heard so much of 
is the minister’s wife, and an old friend. So 
you might as well make up your mind to send 
the minister away or let him come in.”’ 

Then she gasped out something, shook 
Sophie, who was still yelling, told Murphy not 
to dare to let the minister in. 

The boldness of the man—the silliness of 
the whole thing. 

But when Sophie still cried that she would 
not have a step-mother, she stooped down and 
told her that some step-mothers were better 
than ground-floor mothers. 

Then she sat down—as did Mr. Murphy— 
and waited. For what? 

**Mind,’’ she said, ‘‘he sha’n’t come in.’’ 
And she blushed away up to her hair, and 
folded her arms up to the elbows. 

‘All right,’? gaid he; ‘‘ you’ve got to tell 
him so. I’ve attended to my part of the busi- 
ness, and I leave the rest to you—though out 
of this house Sophie and I go to-morrow.”’ 

Then they were silent a long time; and she 
sat on the stool and picked up her porridge- 
bowl, for want of something else to do. 

But she became nervous, too, as the time 
wore on, and at last there was a knock, and 
she started so that she overturned the bowl. 

‘* It’s the minister,’’ whispered Mr. Mirphy. 

** Let him knock,’’ she said. 

And he did. 

She started again. 


‘Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 
Eating of curds and whey ; 
There came a big spider and sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away.”’ 


Chimed in Sophie. This was too much. 

‘Shall he go?’’ asked Mr. Murphy, “as 
Sophie and I go to-morrow ?”’ 

** It’s a shame to bring the poor man so far 
for nothing, you know,”’ said little Miss Muffet, 
‘*s0 you may open the door, George Murphy.” 

And the spider—or rather the minister— 
came in, and he did indeed frighten Miss Mur- 
fet away—for she went away into Mrs. Mur- 
phy, and Sophie saw it done. 


oO 


Envy is the most inexcusable of all the pas- 
sions. Every other sin has some pleasure an- 
nexed to it, or will admit of an excuse; envy 
alone wants both. Other sins last but for a 
while; the appetite may be satisfied; anger 
remits; hatred has an end; but envy never 
ceases. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Besipe the old parsonage, Doctor Malbone 
had left his son property which produced about 
four hundred a year—a much larger sum in 
those days than at present. The parsonage 
was rented to a gentleman and his wife, with 
whom Asa boarded; and, though he was now 
left so entirely his own master, Asa devoted 
himself with new zeal to his profession. 

For some time after the Doctor’s death Electa 
had been in a state which, for want of a bet- 
ter name, her mother called depression. 

She would, as had been her way in child- 
hood, fall into reveries from which it seemed 
almost impossible to rouse her, and she would 
sit at the window of her room, watching the 
sea, or looking up into the air with a sort of 
rapt attention, unlike the unconsciousness of 
mere abstraction. 

Never had Asa been kinder to Electa than 
he was at this time. To her he could speak of 
his father as he could to no one else, and the 
memory of the dead drew their hearts more 
closely together. 

Asa sent over to Newburyport the payers 
necessary to complete his bargain with Mrs. 
Weir, and in the affairs which oceupied his 
time—his sorrow for his father, his studies, 
and his intercourse with Electa—he had almost 
forgotten the little widow, or remembered her 
only as he would any other passing acquaint- 
ance. Now and then the recollection of her 
remarks about Electa would recur to him un- 
comfortably, but he remembered them with 
vexation directed towards the speaker. As 
for Miss Reed and her warning, it had quite 
passed from his mind. 

Matters were in this state when he received 
a letter from a lawyer in Newburyport, inform- 
ing him that his late client, Mr. Thomas Long, 
had left to Mr. Asa Malbone his house, his 
garden, and property to the value of about 
seven thousand dollars, part of which was in- 
vested in two or three fishing vessels. 

The will was dated the day after Asa’s little 
adventure with the marauding puppy, who 
had been the unconscious instrument of depriv- 
ing a theological seminary of Mr. Long’s be- 
quest; for, as the lawyer’s letter informed 
Asa, the old gentleman’s original intention 
had been to leave all to endow a chair of church 
history. 

Asa was naturally pleased with this acces- 
sion of fortune, and so was Mr. Dalrymple. 


| 
| 
| 





It was wholly unexpected, for Mr. Long had 
maintained a twenty years’ non-intercourse 
with his connections. It was necessary that 
Asa should go over to Newburyport; but, 
when he came to take his leave of Electa, on 
the morning of his journey, he was surprised 
at the earnestness with which she begged him 
not to go but to send some one else in his place. 

‘* But, my love,”’ said Asa, ‘‘ no one else can 
do this errand.’’ 

“Then let it go.” 

**O Electa!’’ said Asa, smiling. 
would your father say ?’’ 

‘* He would say just what I do if he knew,”’ 
said Electa, with emphasis. 

** Knew what ?”’ 

**T cannot tell you, Asa; but I cannot bear 
to have you go away.’’ 

‘Why, my love, this is not like your usual 
Besides, I have made the appoint- 
What are you afraid 


*« What 


good sense. 
ment with the lawyer. 
of ?”? 

She shook her head. 

**T cannot tell; but I see you will go.”’ 

** You will be going over there soon to Ellen’s 
wedding,’’ he said; ‘‘it comes off the first of 
March.”’ 

** Yes,’? she said; but she still detained 
him. 

‘You are not well, love,’ he said, gently 
drawing her to himself. ‘‘ You don’t trust me, 
dear ?”’ 

‘*It isn’t you I distrust,’? she answered, 
rather sadly. 

‘* Who then?’ said Asa, whose conscience 
was so clear that he could ask the question 
with a smile. 

‘The god of this world,’? she answered, in 
a low voice; ‘‘ but I see that you must go; I 
will say no more.”’ 

When he had mounted his horse and was 
on his way, Asa caught himself repeating 
Electa’s words, ‘*‘ The god of this world,’’ with- 
out the least idea of their meaning. 

‘* Presentiments are very curious things,”’’ 
he thought, rousing himself from his reverie ; 
‘«Electa’s mood has so infected me that, if I 
were simply to follow my impulses, I should turn 
back and write to the lawyer to manage the 
best he can without me;’’ and then he smiled 
to think of what Mr. Dalrymple would say 
if he were to give up so necessary a journey 
for no better reason than a vague misgiving. 

He found Mr. Long’s house a gloomy old 
mansion, rather faded and wan both inside 
and out. 

Mr. Long had been an old bachelor, and Asa 
felt half amused, half pitiful, as he went through 
the dead man’s carefully arranged drawers and 
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boxes, in company with the attorney, who was 
a brother-in-law of Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Long’s sole domestic, a faded widow, 
looked on, awe-struck at the two gentlemen. 
Asa relieved her mind greatly by asking her 
to remain in the house for the present, and 
paying her a trifle in advance; and, when he 
made her a present of the furniture in the two 
little rooms she had occupied, Mrs. Jones’ grati- 
tude knew no bounds. 

It was not to be expected that Asa should 
very deeply regret Mr. Long’s death, and it 
was natural that he should be somewhat up- 
lifted by the legacy, which made him, accord- 
ing to the ideas of the time, quite a person of 
fortune. However, he wore his honors grace- 
fully and without arrogance, and Mr. Brandon 
was much pleased with his new client. 

In order to reach Mrs. Dunbar’s house, Asa 
was obliged to pass Mrs. Weir’s gate. He saw 
nothing of the lady, but he heard, even through 
the closed window, the sound of a harp and a 
voice, and all on a sudden his forgotten interest 
in Mrs. Weir revived, and the remembrance of 
her remarks about Electa rushed back upon 
wis mind. Well, Electa would be coming over 
to Ellen’s wedding soon, and then people might 
see for themselves how false was this detesta- 
ble story. 

The Dunbar house was full of sewing, and 
Ellen was busy, happy, and important. The 
Rev. Sylvanus was expected to descend from 
his mountains and carry her off in a few weeks, 
and Ellen seemed as full of happy hope as if 
he had been Adonis and the remote mountain 
parish the Elysian fields. 

They inquired for Electa with interest, and 
Mrs. Dunbar said she had heard Miss Dalrym- 
ple was not well. 

‘* We think it was the shock of my father’s 
death,’’ said Asa. ‘‘She has been a little 
drooping of late. We hope that coming over 
here will do her good.”’ 

‘*T am anxious she should came,” said Mrs. 
Dunbar. 

He sat with them awhile, and then went on 
his way to the office, where he had promised to 
meet Mr. Brandon, and spent most of the after- 
noon in looking over papers. 

Among other assets was a note of Mr. Perkins 
for a small sum which, as it appears, was now 
due. Mr. Branden made no doubt that his 


brother-in-law would pay it directly ; and Asa, 
who thought a little ready money would be 
convenient, went to find Mr. Perkins. 

The old house had been, as he knew, con- 
verted into a shop; the partitions had been 
taken away and large windows put in front, 
but otherwise it was unaltered. Asa looked 





at the old fireplace, around which had gathered 
more than one generation of his mother’s family, 
and he was conscious of a certain regret. 


‘*If I had known of this coming legacy, I / 


would never have let the old place be pulled 
to pieces in this way,’’ he thought ; and then 
he asked the clerk for Mr. Perkins, and was 
told that Mr. Perkins was engaged in the office, 
but would be out presently. 

The office was a partly glazed box about 
twelve feet square, at one side of the room. 
There were curtains inside the inclosure, and 
the door was shut; but a certain murmur of 
voices was heard, and Asa, who was quick of 
hearing, felt certain that one of the voices was 
Mrs. Weir’s. 

‘*So she comes down here to look after 
things herself,’’ he thought, surprised and 
amused. ‘‘I wonder what sort of a business 
partner she makes ?”’ 

The next minute the door opened, and Mrs. 
Weir stepped out, Mr. Perkins holding the 
door open for her politely. 

She was superbly dressed, and looked won- 
derfully out of place among boxes and barrels, 
soap, candles, and molasses. She looked up, 
and her eyes met Asa’s. A sudden light came 
into her face, and the color flashed up to the 
roots of her hair. 

Her evident emotion gave Asa a certain 
shock, and, if I must confess it, his first ab- 
sard impulse was to turn round and run away 
in unreasonable and unmanly panic terror. 

The next instant the senseless alarm had 
passed, and he was holding her hand in his. 
How dainty was the perfume of her tiny glove! 
how exquisite her little face, peculiar as it 
was! 

‘- I thought you did not mean to come back,”’ 
said Mrs. Weir, in a softer tone than he had 
ever heard her use; ‘‘ and you have had quite 
a fortune left you. How glad I am! Do you 
stay long ?’’ 

‘« For some days,’’ said Asa; ‘‘I have taken 
up my quarters in the old house; Mrs. Dun- 
bar was so good as to ask me there, but I 
know they are too busy to make it conven- 
ient.’’ 3 

‘*Come up and take dinner with us,’’ said 
Mrs. Weir, almost coaxingly. ‘‘Aunt Marjorie 
will be glad to see you. She admires you so 
mach.”’ 

Asa forgot all about the note that was due, 
and suffered himself to be persuaded. The 
carriage had by this time drawn up to the 
door, and he saw that a new maid, the succes- 
sor of Annette, was within. He remembered 
what Miss Dunbar had said about Mrs. Weir’s 
objections to staying alone, but he dismissed it 
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as a bit of gossip. Nothing was more natural 
than that a lady should take out with her in 
her carriage a favorite attendant. 





CHAPTER XI. 

Mrs. Werr on the way talked of the weather, 
and of a new novel; and nothing could be less 
remarkable than what she said, but she had a 
way of making her commonplaces sound like 
sense, and understood the art of putting a man 
into a state of self-complacency. 

They entered the house, and, leaving Asa in 
the parlor, Mrs. Weir passed up stairs, still 
attended by the girl, whom she called Martha. 

Mrs. Weir soon returned. 

‘And so Miss Dunbar is really going to 
marry that horrid man ?’’ said Mrs. Weir. 

‘* Indeed he is not a very horrid man,’’ said 
Asa, smiling. 

‘““Oh, he is! He frightened me sv I can 
never forgive him; I don’t like the clergy- 
men about here, any way. There was my 
own minister; why, yesterday he came and 
wanted me to let him have my carriage to 
take some poor woman or other to her child’s 
funeral.”’ 

‘And could you not spare it ?”’ asked Asa. 

‘‘Oh,’’? she answered with a shiver, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t have done it for anything! I never 
could have used it again.”’ 

In spite of his growing admiration for the 
widow, Asa was a little repelled, and his face 
changed. 

‘*Oh, she was no one in particular!’’ said 
Mrs. Weir, carelessly; ‘‘she was quite an 
ordinary person that goes out washing. Mr. 
B—— is always running after such people; I 
suppose he does it to build up a character for 
charity and that sort of thirg, for I’m sure he 
ean’t get anything out of them. Here comes 
Cassius to say dinner is served.”’ 

In the dining-room Asa met Miss Reed 
who looked, as he could not hélp thinking, 
anything but pleased at seeing him. She gave 
him her hand, however, and they sat down to 
the richly furnished table. 

Mrs. Weir made herself quite charming. 
Never had Asa seen her so sparkling, and her 
animation was all the more agreeable, con- 
trasted with Miss Reed’s stiff silence. When 
the dessert was placed on the table and the 
servants had withdrawn, Asa became con- 
scious that he was telling her all about him- 
self and his own affairs, and presently, as in a 
dream, heard her inquire, with a peculiar em- 
phasis, for Miss Dalrymple. Was she better 
now than she had been ? 





‘**Miss Dalrymple has not been ill,’’ replied 
Asa. 

**Oh, no! I didn’t mean that exactly, only 
I heard—some one told me—that she was 
always rather peculiar.’’ 

‘* How peculiar ?’’ esked Asa, coloring. 

‘Oh, I don’t mean any harm! only I was 
told she was not quite like other people.’’ 

It was what had always been said about 
Electa, but Mrs. Weir’s tone and manner 
seemed to give the words a new meaning, and 
made Asa wonder whether it were possible 
that, in the opinion of society, Electa’s eccen- 
tricities passed the verge of sanity. 

‘*Miss Dalrymple,’’ he began, and then 
stopped short, for he did not know what to say. 
Had it come to this, that he must try to con- 
vince people that his betrothed was not next 
door te an idiot ? 

**T heard about her from a lady that was in 
Mrs. Gowers’ school—Miss Bartol, Mrs. Gowers’ 
sister. She said they found a good deal of 
difficulty in getting on with her.’’ 

‘In getting on with her!’’ repeated Asa. 
| He was vexed for Electa’s sake, but yet an- 
| noyed with the notion that she herself might 
have given some ground for these rumors. 

‘* Yes; well now please don’t be vexed, but 
do ll me. Are you really engaged to this 
y og lady? I only ask because Miss Dun- 

ar said so.”’ 

‘It is true,’’ said Asa, with a certain reluc- 
tance. 

Mrs. Weir’s face clouded, but she roused 
herself immediately. She began to talk about 
the trials of her position, and how she was 
overwhelmed with business, and longed to be 
able to lay down her burden. It was so unfit 
for a woman to have to manage aud decide 
about business matters. 

Asa was in an excited mood, owing, perhaps, 
partly to the wine he had taken, and when 
they returned to the drawing-room, and Mrs. 
Weir sang for him, the music exerted no sooth- 
ing influence. 

She played certainly with great skill, and 
sung light, gay melodies well-fitted to her clear 
treble, which on the highest notes was almost 
too piercing sweet. 

If thee was a fault, Asa was in no mood to 
be critical. Miss Reed had gone away, and the 
two were ‘eft alone to themselves. The young 
man felt as if he were in a different world from 
that he had left in the morning. His hopes, 
his interests of the past few weeks appeared to 
| him almost contemptible. He felt that he had 
greatly underrated the prizes open to such a 
one as himself, and began to suspect that he 
had misdirected his abilities. He even began 
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her spirits lowered themselves so that they 
were not spirts at all, but only tears. 

She gave the child ten drops of laudanum 
and saw her go off into a nice long sleep. Then 
she kicked the umbrellas, and sat down at the 
window and cried worse than ever. 

But the day had its end. The evening came, 
beautiful and calm, and the big silver stars 
were sweeping slowly through the blue. And 
over there in the west, little Miss Muffet saw 
clouds piled up like mountains and castles and 
monsters. Then—something took possession 
of her—she went clean out of herself. She 
knew where Murphy’s store was. She would, 
she would! What would she do? 

A half hour later she might have been 
seen slowly, slowly—or rather she saw Mr. 
Murphy enter a certain house with a beautiful 
lady. . 

‘Who lives there?’ asked she of a by- 
stander. 

The bystander gave her the name of a prom- 
inent minister. 

She pressed her hand over her heart, and in 
pain went home to Sophie, who was fast asleep 
yet. Now she understood all. Mr. Murphy 
and a lady and a minister meant—‘‘ I take thee 
Jane’’ (or whatever your name is), etc. Yes, 
it was more than plain—it was inevitable ! 

When Mr. Murphy reached her room that 
night, he saw his daughter contentedly suck- 
ing an orange, and little Miss Muffet sitting on 
a stool Arcadianly eating porridge and tears. 

She was terribly majestic. 

** Come, Sophie,’’ said she, ‘‘ your pa wants 
you !’’ and pushed the child. 

‘‘ Thanks, Miss Muffet,” said he, “I was too 
busy to have her with me to-day.” 

‘* No doubt,’’ responded Miss Muffet, with a 
sniff. 

**Yes; I was too busy,’’ he repeated, fool- 
ishly. 

Then Sophie screamed, ‘‘ I won’t have a step- 
mother,’’ and clung to Miss Muffet. 

** You have done this,’’ said Mr. Murphy. 

**T know I have,’’ she said; ‘‘ for it is a sin, 
and you know it. The child has no need of 
any one, and you—you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself—you ought, you ought—you know 
you ought.’’ And she cried then. 

And then she told all—told everything she 
knew, and more—for she told all that Sophie 
had—told all she herself had seen. And she 
felt am arm around her waist, and Murphy 
kissed her. 

‘Go along with you, do,’’ she cried ; ** how 
dare you !”’ 

‘* Now look here, Miss Muffet,’ he said; ‘I 
told you once I would not ask you the fourth 








time to marry me, and neither will I. But 
I’ve requested the minister to come here in an 
hour, and I don’t intend to ask you anything 
about it. The lady you’ve heard so much of 
is the minister’s wife, and an old friend. So 
you might as well make up your mind to send 
the minister away or let him come in.”’ 

Then she gasped out something, shook 
Sophie, who was still yelling, told Murphy not 
to dare to let the minister in. 

The boldness of the man—the silliness of 
the whole thing. 

But when Sophie still cried that she would 
not have a step-mother, she stooped down and 
told her that some step-mothers were better 
than ground-floor mothers. 

Then she sat down—as did Mr. Murphy— 
and waited. For what? 

**Mind,’’ she said, ‘he sha’n’t come in.’’ 
And she blushed away up to her hair, and 
folded her arms up to the elbows. 

“All right,’’ gaid he; ‘‘ you’ve got to tell 
him so. I’ve attended to my part of the busi- 
ness, and I leave the rest to you—though out 
of this house Sophie and I go to-morrow.’’ 

Then they were silent a long time; and she 
sat on the stool and picked up her porridge- 
bowl, for want of something else tu do. 

But she became nervous, too, as the time 
wore on, and at last there was a knock, and 
she started so that she overturned the bowl. 

‘* It’s the minister,’’ whispered Mr. Murphy. 

** Let him knock,’’ she said. 

And he did. 

She started again. 


** Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 
Eating of curds and whey ; 
There came a big spider and sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away.”’ 


Chimed in Sophie. This was too much. 

‘Shall be go?’’ asked Mr. Murphy, ‘as 
Sophie and I go to-morrow ?”’ 

** It’s a shame to bring the poor man so far 
for nothing, you know,” said little Miss Muffet, 
‘*s0 you may open the door, George Murphy.” 

And the spider—or rather the minister— 
came in, and he did indeed frighten Miss Muf- 
fet away—for she went away into Mrs. Mur- 
phy, and Sophie saw it done. 


— oe 


Exvy is the most inexcusable of all the pas- 
sions. Every other sin has some pleasure an- 
nexed to it, or will admit of an excuse; envy 
alone wants both. Other sins last but for a 
while; the appetite may be satisfied; anger 
remits; hatred has an end; but envy never 
ceases. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BesipE the old parsonage, Doctor Malbone 
had left his son property which produced about 
four hundred a year—a much larger sum in 
those days than at present. The parsonage 
was rented to a gentleman and his wife, with 
whom Asa boarded; and, though he was now 
left so entirely his own master, Asa devoted 
himself with new zeal to his profession. 

For some time after the Doctor’s death Electa 
had been in a state which, for want of a bet- 
ter name, her mother called depression. 

She would, as had been her way in child- 
hood, fall into reveries from which it seemed 
almost impossible to rouse her, and she would 
sit at the window of her room, watching the 
sea, or looking up into the air with a sort of 
rapt attention, unlike the unconsciousness of 
mere abstraction. 

Never had Asa been kinder to Electa than 
he was at this time. To her he could speak of 
his father as he could to no one else, and the 
memory of the dead drew their hearts more 
closely together. 

Asa sent over to Newburyport the papers 
necessary to complete his bargain with Mrs. 
Weir, and in the affairs which oceupied his 
time—his sorrow for his father, his studies, 
and his intercourse with Electa—he had almost 
forgotten the little widow, or remembered her 
only as he would any other passing acquaint- 
ance. Now and then the recollection of her 
remarks about Electa would recur to him un- 
comfortably, but he remembered them with 
vexation directed towards the speaker. As 
for Miss Reed and her warning, it had quite 
passed from his mind. 

Matters were in this state when he received 
a letter from a lawyer in Newburyport, inform- 
ing him that his late client, Mr. Thomas Long, 
had left to Mr. Asa Malbone his house, his 
garden, and property to the value of about 
seven thousand dollars, part of which was in- 
vested in two or three fishing vessels. 

The will was dated the day after Asa’s little 
adventure with the marauding puppy, who 
had been the unconscious instrument of depriv- 
ing a theological seminary of Mr. Long’s be- 
quest; for, as the lawyer’s letter informed 
Asa, the old gentleman’s original intention 
had been to leave all to endow a chair of church 
history. 

Asa was naturally pleased with this acces- 
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his connections. It was necessary that 
Asa should go over to Newburyport; but, 
when he came to take his leave of Electa, on 
the morning of his journey, he was surprised 
at the earnestness with which she begged him 
not to go but to send some one else in his place. 

‘* But, my love,’”’ said Asa, ‘‘ no one else can 
do this errand.”’ 

“Then let it go.”’ 

*“*O Electa!’’ said Asa, smiling. 
would your father say ?”’ 

‘* He would say just what I do if he knew,”’ 
said Electa, with emphasis. 

** Knew what ?”’ 

**T cannot tell you, Asa; but I cannot bear 
to have you go away.”’ 

‘* Why, my love, this is not like your usual 
good sense. Besides, I have made the appoint- 
ment with the lawyer. What are you afraid 
of ?”? 

She shook her head. 

**T cannot tell; but I see you will go.” 

** You will be going over there soon to Ellen’s 
wedding,’’ he said; ‘‘it comes off the first of 
March.’’ 

**Yes,’’ she said; but she still detained 
him. 

‘You are not well, love,’’ he said, gently 
drawing her to himself. ‘‘ You don’t trust me, 
dear ?”’ 

‘*Té isn’t you I distrust,’ she answered, 
rather sadly. 

‘*Who then ?’’ said Asa, whose conscience 
was so clear that he could ask the question 
with a smile. 

‘*The god of this world,’’ she answered, in 
a low voice; ‘‘ but I see that you must go; I 
will say no more.”’ 

When he had mounted his horse and was 
on his way, Asa caught himself repeating 
Electa’s words, ‘* The god of this world,’’ with- 
out the least idea of their meaning. 

‘¢ Presentiments are very curious things,”’’ 
he thought, rousing himself from his reverie ; 
‘Electa’s mood has so infected me that, if I 
were simply to follow my impulses, I should turn 
back and write to the lawyer to manage the 
best he can without me;’’ and then he smiled 
to think of what Mr. Dalrymple would say 
if he were to give up so necessary a journey 
for no better reason than a vague misgiving. 

He found Mr. Long’s house a gloomy old 
mansion, rather faded and wan both inside 
and out. 

Mr. Long had been an old bachelor, and Asa 
felt half amused, half pitiful, as he went through 
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sion of fortune, and so was Mr. Dalrymple. | the dead man’s carefully arranged drawers and 
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boxes, in company with the attorney, who was 
a brother-in-law of Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Long’s sole domestic, a faded widow, 
looked on, awe-struck at the two gentlemen. 
Asa relieved her mind greatly by asking her 
to remain in the house for the present, and 
paying her a trifle in advance; and, when he 
made her a present of the furniture in the two 
little rooms she had occupied, Mrs. Jones’ grati- 
tude knew no bounds. 

It was not to be expected that Asa should 
very deeply regret Mr. Long’s death, and it 
was natural that he should be somewhat up- 
lifted by the legacy, which made him, accord- 
ing to the ideas of the time, quite a person of 
fortune. However, he wore his honors grace- 
fully and without arrogance, and Mr. Brandon 
was much pleased with his new client. 

In order to reach Mrs. Dunbar’s house, Asa 
was obliged to pass Mrs. Weir’s gate. He saw 
nothing of the lady, but he heard, even through 
the closed window, the sound of a harp and a 
voice, and all on a sudden his forgotten interest 
in Mrs. Weir revived, and the remembrance of 
her remarks about Electa rushed back upon 
gis mind. Well, Electa would be coming over 
to Ellen’s wedding soon, and then people might 
see for themselves how false was this detesta- 
ble story. 

The Dunbar house was full of sewing, and 
Ellen was busy, happy, and important. The 
Rev. Sylvanus was expected to descend from 
his mountains and carry her off in a few weeks, 
and Ellen seemed as full of happy hope as if 
he had been Adonis and the remote mountain 
parish the Elysian fields. 

They inquired for Electa with interest, and 
Mrs. Dunbar said she had heard Miss Dalrym- 
ple was not well. 

** We think it was the shock of my father’s 
death,’’ said Asa. ‘‘She has been a little 
drooping of late. We hope that coming over 
here will do her good.’’ 

‘*T am anxious she should come,’’ said Mrs. 
Dunbar. 

He sat with them awhile, and then went on 
his way to the office, where he had promised to 
meet Mr. Brandon, and spent most of the after- 
noon in looking over papers. 

Among other assets was a note of Mr. Perkins 
for a small sum which, as it appears, was now 
due. Mr. Brandon made no doubt that his 
brother-in-law would pay it directly ; and Asa, 
who thought a little ready money would be 
convenient, went to find Mr. Perkins. 

The old house had been, as he knew, con- 
verted into a shop; the partitions had been 
taken away and large windows put in front, 
but otherwise it was unaltered. Asa looked 





at the old fireplace, around which had gathered 
more than one generation of his mother’s family, 
and he was conscious of a certain regret. 

‘*Tf I had known of this coming legacy, I 
would never have let the old place be pulledj 
to pieces in this way,’’ he thought ; and the 
he asked the clerk for Mr. Perkins, and was 
told that Mr. Perkins was engaged in the office, 
but would be out presently. 

The office was a partly glazed box about 
twelve feet square, at one side of the room. 
There were curtains inside the inclosure, and 
the door was shut; but a certain murmur of 
voices was heard, and Asa, who was quick of 
hearing, felt certain that one of the voices was 
Mrs. Weir’s. 

‘*So she comes down here to look after 
things herself,’’ he thought, surprised and 
amused. ‘‘I wonder what sort of a business 
partner she makes ?”’ 

The next minute the door opened, and Mrs. 
Weir stepped out, Mr. Perkins holding the 
door open for her politely. 

She was superbly dressed, and looked won- 
derfully out of place among boxes and barrels, 
soap, candles, and molasses. She looked up, 
and her eyes met Asa’s. A sudden light came 
into her face, and the color flashed up to the 
roots of her hair. 

Her evident emotion gave Asa a certain 
shock, and, if I must confess it, his first ab- 
surd impulse was to turn round and run away 
in unreasonable and unmanly panic terror. 

The next instant the senseless alarm had 
passed, and he was holding her hand in his. 
How dainty was the perfume of her tiny glove! 
how exquisite her little face, peculiar as it 
was! 

‘*T thought you did not mean to come back,”’ 
said Mrs. Weir, in a softer tone than he had 
ever heard her use; ‘‘ and you have had quite 
a fortune left you. How glad I am! Do you 
stay long ?’’ 

‘* For some days,’’ said Asa; ‘‘I have taken 
up my quarters in the old house; Mrs, Dun- 
bar was so good as to ask me there, but I 
know they are too busy to make it conven- 
ient.’’ . 

‘*Come up and take dinner with us,’’ said 
Mrs. Weir, almost coaxingly. ‘‘Aunt Marjorie 
will be glad to see you. She admires you so 
much.”’ 

Asa forgot all about the note that was due, 
and suffered himself to be persuaded. The 
carriage had by this time drawn up to the 
door, and he saw that a new maid, the succes- 
sor of Annette, was within. He remembered 


what Miss Dunbar had said about Mrs. Weir’s 
objections to staying alone, but he dismissed it 
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as a bit of gossip. Nothing was more natural 
than that a lady should take out with her in 
her carriage a favorite attendant. 





CHAPTER XI. 

Mrs. Were on the way talked of the weather, 
and of a new novel; and nothing could be less 
remarkable than what she said, but she had a 
way of making her commonplaces sound like 
sense, and understood the art of putting a man 
into a state of self-complacency. 

They entered the house, and, leaving Asa in 
the parlor, Mrs. Weir passed up stairs, -still 
attended by the girl, whom she called Martha. 

Mrs. Weir soon returned. 

‘*And so Miss Dunbar is really going to 
marry that horrid man ?’’ said Mrs. Weir. 

‘* Indeed he is not a very horrid man,’’ said 
Asa, smiling. 

‘“‘Oh, he is! He frightened me sv I can 
never forgive him; I don’t like the clergy- 
men about here, any way. There was my 
own minister; why, yesterday he came and 


wanted me to let him have my carriage to | 


take some poor woman or other to her child’s 
funeral.’’ 

**And could you not spare it ?’’ asked Asa. 

‘“‘Oh,’? she answered with a shiver, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t have done it for anything! I never 
could have used it again.’’ 

In spite of his growing admiration for the 
widow, Asa was a little repelled, and his face 
changed. 

‘*Oh, she was no one in particular!’’ said 
Mrs. Weir, carelessly; ‘‘she was quite an 
ordinary person that goes out washing. Mr. 
B—— is always running after such people; I 
suppose he does it to build up a character for 
charity and that sort of thing, for I’m sure he 
can’t get anything out of them. Here comes 
Cassius to say dinner is served.” 

In the dining-room Asa met Miss Reed 
who looked, as he could not hélp thinking, 
anything but pleased at seeing him. She gave 
him her hand, however, and they sat down to 
the richly furnished table. 

Mrs. Weir made herself quite charming. 
Never had Asa seen her so sparkling, and her 
animation was all the more agreeable, con- 
trasted with Miss Reed’s stiff silence. When 
the dessert was placed on the table and the 
servants had withdrawn, Asa became con- 
scious that he was telling her all about him- 
self and his own affairs, and presently, as in a 
dream, heard her inquire, with a peculiar em- 
phasis, for Miss Dalrymple. Was she better 
now than she had been ? 





‘*Miss Dalrymple has not been ill,’’ replied 
Asa. 

“Oh, no! I didn’t mean that exactly, only 
I heard—some one told me—that she was 
always rather peculiar.’’ 

** How peculiar ?’’ esked Asa, coloring. 

**Oh, I don’t mean any harm! only I was 
told she was not quite like other people.’’ 

It was what had always been said about 
Electa, but Mrs. Weir’s tone and manner 
seemed to give the words a new meaning, and 
made Asa wonder whether it were possible 
that, in the opinion of society, Electa’s eccen- 
tricities passed the verge of sanity. 

‘‘Miss Dalrymple,’’ he began, and then 
stopped short, for he did not know what to say. 
Had it come to this, that he must try to con- 
vince people that his betrothed was not next 
door to an idiot ? 

‘IT heard about her from a lady that was in 
Mrs. Gowers’ school—Miss Bartol, Mrs. Gowers’ 
sister. She said they found a good deal of 
difficulty in getting on with her.’’ 

‘In getting on with her!’’ repeated Asa. 
He was vexed for Electa’s sake, but yet an- 
noyed with the notion that she herself might 
have given some ground for these rumors. 

‘* Yes; well now please don’t be vexed, but 
do tell me. Are you really engaged to this 
young lady? I only ask because Miss Dun- 
bar said so.”’ 

‘*It is true,’’ said Asa, with a certain reluc- 
tance. 

Mrs. Weir’s face clouded, but she roused 
herself immediately. She began to talk about 
the trials of her position, and how she was 
overwhelmed with business, and longed to be 
able to lay down her burden. It was so unfit 
for a woman to have to manage and decide 
about business matters. 

Asa was in an excited mood, owing, perhaps, 
partly to the wine he had taken, and when 
they returned to the drawing-room, and Mrs. 
Weir sang for him, the music exerted no sooth- 
ing influence. 

She played certainly with great skill, and 
sung light, gay melodies well-fitted to her clear 
treble, which on the highest notes was almost 
too piercing sweet. 

If there was a fault, Asa was in no mood to 
be critical. Miss Reed had gone away, and the 
two were left alone to themselves. The young 
man felt as if he were in a different world from 
that he had left in the morning. His hopes, 
his interests of the past few weeks appeared to 
him almost contemptible. He felt that he had 
greatly underrated the prizes open to such a 
one as himself, and began to suspect that he 
had misdirected his abilities. He even began 
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to suspect that, in choosing a bride who was 
so little able to understand practical matters 
as poor Electa, he had made a great mi:‘ake. 
Through all these reflections he yet had a dim 
sense that it behooved him as a man of honor 
to take himself out of the way of temptation, 
but it was late when he rose to go. 

Asa went back to the old house where he 
had taken up his quarters in a mood of vague 
disturbance and dissatisfaction, discontented 
with himself, his place, and his plans in life 
and inclined to be very cross with everything 
and everybody. 

When he reached the house and let himself 
in, he found a bright fire lit in his room, and 
everything comfortable, and he soon retired. 





CHAPTER XII. 

For some days longer Asa remained in New- 
buryport, but he kept away from Mrs. Weir. 
He could hardly tell why—it was a sort of in- 
stinct, and he was foolish enough to give way 
to it. Once, however, he met her out walking 
with Mrs. Casey and her daughters, and, join- 
ing them, was favored with a dissertation on 
lace, and the best method of keeping preserves 
from “‘ working.”’ 

Mrs. Casey and her daughters, however, were 
destined to have a greater influence over him 
than he could have guessed. One morning, on 
his way from Mr. Brandon’s office, Asa stepped 
into a jeweller’s shop, meaning to buy some 
little trifle for Electa, to whom he had just 
written a long and affectionate letter. 

The shop was low, old-fashioned, and dark, 
and full of corners; and into one of these cor- 
ners the jeweller led Mr. Malbone to look at 
the locket he asked for. While he was turn- 
ing over the box, Mrs. Casey and her daughters 
entered by another door, and forthwith fell 
into such earnest discourse with another lady 
that they quite forgot to ask for what they 
wanted. 

‘Such a fine, handsome young man, too!’’ 
said one lady in answer to some remark of Mrs. 
Casey’s. ‘* What a pity !”’ 

‘*T declare, it is a shame!’ said another ; 
‘*some one ought to tell him.’’ 

‘* Perhaps he knows it,’’ said the elder Miss 
Casey. 

‘*I’m sure that’s the way I heard it,’’ said 
the other sister; ‘‘her father is rich, and he 
takes her for her money.’ 

‘* Is it possible ?’’ cried the first speaker. 

**So I’ve heard.’ 

** But is this girl really so very different ?’’ 
Ni “Oh, she’s worse than that !’’ 
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** Worse! How can she be ?’’ 

‘* Well, now,’’ remarked Mrs. Casey, ‘‘ since 
you and all the world are talking about this 
matter, I may as well say what I know. Miss 
Bartol and Mrs. Gowers are distant cousins of 
mine, and Miss Bartol told me that once when 
her sister was away, this Miss Dalrymple just 
went perfectiy wild and flew at her like a fury, 
and she was really afraid of her life. It was 
on the stairs, too, which made it so much the 
worse ; but Miss Bartol said she was very cun- 
ning—you know crazy people often are—and 
she controlled herself before Mrs. Gowers.”’ 

‘*Shocking!’’ exclaimed-all the ladies in 
chorus. ‘‘ But does she have those fits now ?’’ 

‘* Well, Mrs. Clapp, who is sister to Miss 
Nathan, the dressmaker, and who lives only a 
few doors from the Dalrymples, says she thinks 
she does, but that they don’t let Mr. Malbone 
know really how bad she is.”’ 

**T declare!’’ said Miss Lydia Casey, ‘‘I 
think some one ought to let Mr. Malbone know. 
It don’t seem as if he could be a man to marry 
just for money.”’ 

‘*But are you quite sure of this story?’’ 
asked the first listener. 

**T only tell you what Miss Bartol told me,’’ 
said Mrs. Casey, rather offended. ‘‘She’s a 
very exact person, and she said the girl taliced 
quite wildly about seeing things in the dark, 
and soon.’’ There was just truth enough in 
all this talk to make it dangerous. 

Asa remembered that he had often heard 
Electa, when a child, talk about ‘‘the crea- 
tures who lived in the dark,’’ and he recol- 
lected, with a terrible misgiving at his heart, 
her late fanciful ways, her talk about the 
Shadow Lajly, and her prolonged reveries or 
trances, of which she could give no account. 
Was it possible that her mind was really giv- 
ing way, and that her mother was hiding the 
truth ? 

For all the dark suspicions he felt bitterly 
provoked with the ladies, and, hastily conclud- 
ing his purchase, he passed out, unseen, by 
another door. Certainly he would take an 
early opportunity of remonstrating with Electa 
about her singularities. If they were affecta- 
tions, as he was half inclined to think, she 
must, if she really loved him, lay them aside. 
If they were the signs of a diseased mind, in 
what a position had he placed himself! 

He called at Mrs. Weir’s that evening, and 
stayed late. If was not dark when he went 
up the steps, but the lamps were shining in 
the drawing-room and from the upper win- 
dows. 

She came tripping down the stairs to meet 
him, seeming to flit upon air, so light were her 
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tiny feet. She was evidently glad to see him, 
and made no secret of her liking for his visits. 

The more he talked with her, the less he 
understood her character. She appeared to 
live, as it were, on the outside of everything. 
One of her most earnest feelings seemed to be 
a deep and rooted distrust of all the world. 

Asa felt, to one so young, such suspicions 
could only have come through much suffering, 
and was the more flattered by the perfect con- 
fidence she appeared to place in himself, though, 
had he been in a state to reflect, he would have 
seen that this confidence was little more than 
a show, and that of her own past life she said 
almost nothing. 

She played and sang for him, and as he 
opened her music book for her he saw her 
name engraved on the cover, ‘‘Cynthia Pen- 
hallow Weir.’’ 

‘*Penhallow was my father’s name,’ 
remarked. 

On a sudden, Doctor Markham’s story rushed 
back on ‘Asa’s mind. 

Was Mrs. Weir the child who had been born 
in the old Van Sandtwyck house, who had re- 
vived so strangely, and whom Doctor Markham 
had saved from the flames ? 

He looked at her with new interest, and, re- 
membering with some vexation the old tale, 
it crossed his mind that Electa, in her fanciful 
fashion, might have taken Mrs. Weir for the 
Shadow Lady come alive again into the world. 
The brilliant sapphire she was so fond of wear- 
ing was shining on her breast, and its dazzling 
gleam reminded him of the lost talisman. For 
a moment this absurd association so worked on 
his imagination that, as he came between Mrs. 
Weir and the lamp, he half fancied that she 
seemed unreal and ghost-like in a cloud that 
suddenly dimmed his sight and senses. 

‘““So much for wasting one’s time on such 
superstitious nonsense,’’ he thought, vexed at 


> she 


his own folly. 

He locked again, and saw only what was 
there to be seen—a pretty little woman playing 
prettily on a fine piano. 

Before he went away Miss Reed was sum- 
moned, but she scaree spoke to him, though he 
noticed that she regarded him with a wistful, 
intent look. 

Asa went back and forth between his own 
home and Newburyport more than once before 
Ellen Dunbar’s wedding. He had tried to 
speak to Electa, to reason with her about her 
unlikeness to other girls. 

When he came into Electa’s presence, how- 
ever, his exhortations, however well meditated 
and rational, would not get themselves spoken. 
If he ventured to approach the subject ever so 


| carefully, he was sure to retreat even before 
| coming in sight of the goal. He could not 
| bring himself to tell the poor girl that people 
thought her weak minded; and then, when 
he was by her side, when he heard her voice 
and looked into her eyes, the very plans which 
out of her presence had seemed so rational, 
struck him with shame at his own distrustful- 
ness, and remorseful on her own account, and 
angry with the slanders of the world, he would 
be more tender anc lover-like than ever. He 
did, however, in a quiet way try to find out ° 
what was the opinion of the little public on 
the subject of his engagement. 

Mrs. Markham, the Doctor’s wife, was one 
of those women whose disposition society chari- 
tably calls ‘‘ peculiar.’? One of her peculiari- 
ties was an almost insane jealousy of her hus- 
band. The Doctor could not pet a cat or a dog 
without drawing on the creature his wife’s 
| dislike. He could not indulge his affection for 
| his sister and her children without drawing 
upon himself tears and reproaches. 

The Doctor’s fondness for Electa had been 
what she was pleased to call ‘‘one of her 
crosses,’? and she had been jealous of Miss 
Dalrymple when a baby in arms. The girl 
| could do nothing right in Mrs. Markham’s eyes, 
and the sentiments of society, as reported by 
Mrs. Markham, were, that, even if Miss Dal- 
rymple had sense enough now to find her way 
about alone, she grew stranger every year, and 
would end either in idiocy or insanity. People, 
according to Mrs. Markham, could not imagine 
what Asa saw in her, and naturally supposed 
that he had an eye to her fortune. 

All this did Mrs. Markham deliver at various 
times. Asa knew her well enough to know 
that she probably misrepresented and exag- 
gerated, but he was annoyed, provoked, and 
kept in a state of disturbance. Now in a 
spasm of affection he would resolve to stand by 
Electa through everything, and show the world 
how little he regarded its folly and malice; and 
then would occur to him the misery of a union 
with one whose mind might go hopelessly 


| 
| 
} 
| 


astray. 

What made it the more difficult to remon- 
strate with Electa was, that her unlikeness to 
other people was such an intangible thing that 
he himself could not define wherein it con- 
sisted. She affected no eccentricity of dress or 
manner; she advanced no theories ; she never 
put herself forward ; her tastes and occupations 
were those of most other young women—her 
needle, her pencils, her music and her books, 
housewifery and cookery. In none of these 
pursuits did she fail. Had she but understood 
the art of advertising herself a little more, the 
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world about her would have been forced to 
confess that in all domestic matters she rather 
excelled; but she did all these things as it 
seemed with the outside of her being, and yet 
contrived to bring about the same results as 
the most notable and bustling housewife, whose 
whole soul was impressed with the immense 
importance, the dire necessity of mending the 
clothes and ‘‘ doing up’’ the quinces. 

Then, though she did all that her hand 
found to do for the sick and the afflicted, she 
did it so much as a matter of course, she put 
herself so entirely in the background, that the 
world, after its fashion, could not help that 
natural contempt which it feels for any one 
who devotes himself or herself to its service 
without self-conscious parade. 

It never occurred to any one, when Electa 
sat up nights with the sick, minded the babies, 
or washed up the dishes while the mistress 
of the house tended the ailing child, that any 
sort of gratitude was due to her, or that the 
work cost her any self-denial. 

No one could tell exactly what the matter 
was, but every one was convinced that Electa 
Dalrymple was very ‘‘queer,’’ and almost 
all in her little circle felt themselves entitled 
to look down upon her with a sort of pitying 
condescension, except in her presence, when 
they did not find it so easy to maintain tneir 
own sense of superiority. 

Such being the state of things, it may readily 
be conceived that Mr. Malbone did not feel it 
an easy task to lecture his betrothed. While 
this conflict was going on in his mind, Mr. 
Malbone naturally had not much sympathy or 
attention to give to any one, and his manner 
to Chauncey insensibly altered. He grew im- 
patient of his friend’s affection, and showed 
his impatience by a sort of careless croasness 
which wounded the other to the heart. Chaun- 
cey was too proud to complain, and a sort of 
estrangement grew up between the young men. 

Asa noticed it, and, in a careless way, he 
regretted the change; but Chauncey’s friend- 
ship had always been given to him in unstinted 
measure, and it did not occur to him that it 
ever could be lost. 

Now and then it would occur to Mr. Malbone 
that a change had come over himself, and that 
some new leaven was working within him, and 
he would rouse himself in wonder and doubt, 
and question whither this new influence was 
tending, and whence it came; but he had a 
deep and inward reluctance to face the answer 
to this inquiry, if answer indeed there were. 

The time drew near to Ellen Dunbar’s wed- 
ding, and the evening before the two young 
people were to go to Newburyport together, 








Asa came upon Electa as she was returning 
from Miss Stone’s, whither she had been on an 
errand, and where she had greatly disgusted 
her venerable relative by the remark that, if 
the world were really co.aing to an end, every 
one would be sure to know it when it hap- 
pened, and that it hardly seemed worth while 
to prove what would be certain to prove itself 
if it came to pass. 

“Is Dovtor Markham going over to Ellen’s 
wedding ?’’ she asked, as Asa joined her. 

Asa made alittle face. ‘‘ I don’t know; Mrs. 
Markham won’t. She has been weeping into 
the office half a dozen times this.morning, and 
says the Doctor has no feeling for her. If he 
does go, she ’ll ery for a week.”’ 

“She is a silly woman,’’ said Electa, with 
a sigh. 

**You had better go and tell her so,’’ said 
Asa, smiling. 

** I did tell her once,’”’ said Electa, as though 
she had been speaking of some ordinary neigh- 
borly deed ; ‘‘ but she did not believe me.’’ 

**So I should imagine. When did you tell 
her 30?” 

**Oh, it was once when she was telling me 
about what she called her trials, and how the 
Doctor did not appreciate her; and I told her 
I thought if she would try to make her home 
comfortable, and leave off thinking so much 
about her own happiness, she would find lite 
pleasanter.’’ 

‘*Upon my word, Electa, you are rather 
alarming,”’ said Asa, amused, yet irritated. 
‘* What did she say to that ?’’ 

‘She would not believe me; but if she 
would stop and look at her real self for a mo- 
ment, she would see that what she calls love is 
only selfishness.’’ 

‘*My dearest girl,’’ said Asa, suddenly, tak- 
ing the plunge he had so long been dreading, 
‘*you should not say things so utterly without 
disguise.”’ 

**But don’t you think it was true, Asa?’’ 
said Electa, quietly. 

‘*Suppose it was. You hurt people’s feel- 
ings. You draw on yourself the strangest re- 
marks. When you were a child and lived at 
home and in my father’s study, these ways 
were all very well, but now’’— 

‘* Well?” she said, with a half-frightened 
look and tone. / 

‘* Now you must see that they are not quite 
becoming. I don’t want to pain you, my 
dear, but you must see that the fanciful 
speeches you sometimes make expose you to 
remark and make you conspicuous. Some peo- 
ple are hard enough to call you affected be- 
cause of them.’’ 
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**T know it,’’ said Electa, regaining her 
quiet, composed manner; ‘‘and Mrs. Clapp 
said all the reason mother and I took care of 
her children when she was sick was, to make 
you and young Doctor Forbes think me amia- 
ble. Do you believe that, Asa ?’’ 

**T hope you have had enough of her, then,’’ 
said Asa, indignant; ‘‘ and will let her chil- 
dren alone the next time. I don’t want to 
argue, but you really would please me if 
you would, while at Mrs. Dunbar’s, be a little 
more—a little less—well, my love, a little more 
like other people.’’ 

‘* But how can I[?’’ said Electa, looking dis- 
tressed ; ‘‘I cannot be other people just be- 
cause they are.’’ And this remark, nonsense 
as it sounds, was evidently sense to her. 

‘**So you will not even try to please me ?’’ 
he said, hurt and annoyed, 

‘*Asa,’”’ she answered after a moment’s 
pause, ‘I have tried in vain to do as you 
wish, but if Iam not myself I am less than 
nothing. Oh,’’ she broke out, in trouble, ap- 
parently strangely out of proportion to the 
cause, *‘ what shall I do?’ 

Asa remembered Miss Bartol’s story about 
Electa’s sudden freaks of excitement, and, 
though he brushed the thought away, it left 
its sting. ‘‘ Well, my dear,’’ he said, kindly 
enovgh; ‘‘I am sorry you are so distressed. 
Think no more of the matter.’’ 

‘*How can I help it?” she gaid, sadly. 
** You knew what I was, and how I feared you 
might be ashamed of me, and grow tired of me ; 
but you don’t know what you are doing. Oh, if 
Icould but make myself understood! If there 
were only any words!’’ she spoke as a man 
might speak who should see andther rushing 
to swift destruction, and who labors in vain to 
give warning in an unknown tongue. ‘‘ You 
may not think so, Asa, but if you leave off be- 
lieving in me you will gain nothing even from 
the world you are learning to regard. You 
will walk in a vain shadow.”’ 

The words struck him with a sense of some 
half-veiled meaning, and he longed to question 
her further; but, at that moment, they were 
joined by Mr. Dalrymple, who saw nothing 
wrong, and that evening he found no chance 
to renew the subject. He might have been 
better satisfied, however, had he known that 
the tears which Electa shed that night were 
very much like those of other girls. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
Tue Rey. Sylvanus made his appearance in 
due time, and the wedding took place with 
some simple pomp and circumstance. The 





Dunbars were popular; Ellen was a general 
favorite, and every one desired to do her 
honor, though there was some wonder at her 
choice of a bridegroom. Sylvanus, however, 
was as happily indifferent to the world’s opin- 
ion as Electa herself, perhaps because Ellen 
had never tried to make him conscious of his 
own deficiencies. 

The Dunbars gave Electa a warm welcome, 
and Asa, who, as the friend of the family, was 
admitted into the inner penetralia, was a little 
comforted in his mind when he saw how deftly 
and quietly she put her hand to all household 
matters, counted the silver, set out the supper 
table, and mended a tiny hole in the damask 
tablecloth with invisible stitches. 

The bride was beautiful, as all brides are, 
and Electa, in pale blue silk with a flower in 
her hair, looked so charming that Asa forgave 
and forgot her peculiarities, and wished it were 
his own wedding as well as Mr. Howe’s. 

Mrs. Weir was among the invited guests, 
and came in a brilliant brocade, gorgeous with 
roses and black lace, diamonds, and her sap- 
phire brooch gleaming on her bosom. She 
outshone every one, which Mrs. Dunbar 
thought very bad taste. 

Mrs. Dunbar had heard the stories about 
Electa. She was inclined to think that they 
all came from Mrs. Weir. She liked Electa for 
the sake of her parents, who had been good to 
Mrs. Dunbar in her time of need, and she re- 
solved that Mrs. Weir should be convinced 
past contradiction, that Mr. Malbone’s be- 
trothed was in possession of her senses. 

Her intentions were good, but, had she known 
Electa better, she would have hesitated before 
bringing the two ladies face to face. Asa was 
talking with Electa when Mrs. Weir entered 
the room, but he did not see her until Mrs. 
Dunbar, bringing the little woman forward, 
said with some emphasis :-— 

‘Mrs. Weir, Miss Dalrymple.’’ 

The scene that followed the introduction was 
a very strange one. 

Electa for a moment looked startled and sur- 
prised beyond measure, which might have been 
accounted for by Mrs. Weir’s striking dress and 
minute person ; but the next instant she drew 
herself up with a look of singular dignity and 
authority, and without a word fixed her gray 
eyes full upon Mrs. Weir’s face. 

The widow seemed for a moment unable to 
move with surprise or terror. Her vivid color 
faded to an ashy paleness, her eyes grew dim, 
her lips were white, and it almost seemed as 
if, like the phantom lady of the old tale, she 
would sink out ot all her brightness and beauty 
into a heap of ashes. 
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She cowered and shrank back; she covered 
her face with her hands; one standing near 
declared that*her trembling lips framed the 
words ‘‘ Have merey !”’ 

Asa dimly felt as if some thin gray veil, 
which had wrapped about him, was being 
withdrawn, and that, as Mrs. Weir paled and 
faded, a sense of new and glad life were thrill- 
ing in his own veins. As in a dream he heard 
Electa say in a voice which, though low, made 
itself audible as a silver bell :— 

** You are but a silly shadow. Another’s life 
will never make you real. If you could but 
once be truly and willingly what you are, there 
might be a chance even for you. Your own 
place awaits you. Go!’’ 

With a ery of terror Mrs. Weir fell down, 
senseless. 

There was an outburst of exclamation, and 
she was lifted up and carried out. Those who 
saw her declared that her face was more like 
that of a corpse than of a person in a fainting 
fit. 

Asa recovered his senses, and turned to look 
for Electa, but she had left the room. Some- 
thing was glittering on the carpet before him— 
Mrs. Weir’s sapphire brooch, which had dropped 
from her bosom. 

He picked it up, and, as he did so, with the 
remembrance of Electa’s singular behavior, 
there rushed upon his mind a tide of shame 
and anger, and the miserable conviction that 
the unhappy girl was indeed infirm in mind 
past the verge of eccentricity. 

The wedding guests were whispering one to 
another, and more than one significant glance 
directed towards himself showed too plainly 
what was the subject of their discourse. 

The bride, her mother, and two or three old 
ladies had gone into an inner room with Mrs. 
Weir. Asa felt an intense pity for that poor 
little, easily frightened woman ; who, knowing 
but too well the state of Electa’s mind, had 
found herself suddenly confronted with a lu- 
natic. 

Carrying the brooch in his hand, Asa 
knocked at the door of the inner room and 
gave the jewel to Mrs. Dunbar, who opened the 
door. 

‘This is Mrs. Weir’s,’’ he said; ‘it is of 
value, and you had better give it toher.’’ And 
then he went to find Electa, in a mood which 
promised no lover-like greeting. 

Mrs. Weir had been laid on the bed, and her 
dress hastily unfastened but not removed. 
She looked ghastly enough as she lay there in 
all her gay attire and glittering jewels. She 
had struggled back to a sort of half conscious- 
ness, but she looked like one dying, and the 





wine the Doctor had given her seemed to have 
no effect. 

She put her hand feebly to her bosom, and 
then, in a shrill whisper and with a look of 
new terror, she said :— 

**My pin! Where is it ?”’ 

‘* Here,’’ replied Mrs. Dunbar, fastening the 
brooch in its place; ‘*Mr. Malbone just 
brought it.” 

In a few minutes the patient began to re- 
cover, but she burst into hysterical weeping 
and laughter, and implored to be taken home. 

‘We have sent for Miss Reed,’’ said Mrs. 
Dunbar; *‘she will be here soon. Here she 
comes.”’ 

Miss - Reed entered at that moment, and it 
struck the bride and her mother that the old 
lady seemed to take it very coolly. 

‘*She has had these fits before,” she said ; 
‘*a little matter brings them on, and she is 
easily frightened.’’ 

‘* Frightened |’’ said poor Mrs. Weir, through 
her sobs. ‘‘If there is anything I am afraid 
of it is crazy people, and oh, that girl looked 
at meso! I thought she meant to fly at me. 
Oh, do take me home! I cannot stay where 
she is. Oh, Mrs. Dunbar! How could you 
bring me to her in that way ?’’ 

Mrs. Dunbar and Ellen, much perplexed and 
disturbed by Electa’s behavior, did not know 
how toanswer. Their hopes of proving Electa’s 
perfect sanity had certainly been defeated in 
a most signal manner. They apologized as 
well as they could, and, as Mrs. Weir insisted 
on going directly home, Ellen went to call Mr. 
Howe to take her to the carriage. 

On the way, however, she met Asa. He had 
not found Electa, and was coming to inquire 
for Mrs. Weir. Learning that she wished to 
go home and was not able to walk to the car- 
riage, he offered his services. 

The lady, still sobbing and trembling, was 
wrapped up in a shawl, and Asa took his light 
burden in his arms, and, followed by Miss 
Reed, bore her toward the carriage. Her head 
rested on his shoulder, her hand clasped his 
very close, her blue eyes, beginning again to 
shine through her tears, were fixed imploringly 
on his face. 

His heart overflowed with pity and compas- 
sion for the tender little creature, and, in the 
shadow of the garden trees, his lips touched 
hers, nor were hers withdrawn. 

‘*Oh,’’ she whispered, as she clung more 
closely, ‘‘ you won’t ruin your whole life! You 
won’t marry thet poor girl now you know the 
truth, will you ?’’ 

He hardly knew that he whispered :— 

** Never.’’ 
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Then they reached the carriage, and Miss 
Reed got in and received her niece in her arms. 
The fresh air seemed to have had a remarkable 
effect on the lady, for she sat up and regained 
her color and brightness. 

‘*T am very foolish,’’ she said; ‘* but I am 
easily alarmed, and that poor girl looked so 
strange and talked so wildly. 
suppose the excitement of the wedding has 
been too much for her. Good-night, Mr. Mal- 
bone! You have been very good.” 

The carriage rolled away. Asa leaned 
against the gate ; a sudden lassitude, weakness, 
and weariness came over him, and his heart 
sank low. He almost thought he would go 
back to his room at Mr. Long’s old house, and 
defer his interview with Electa till morning. 
Then he reflected that he had not seen her 
since the unhappy scene in the parlor, and, 
feeling that he ought to know at least where 
she was, he turned and went back, intending 


to enter the house by a side door which opened | 


upon a little porch. 

Here, in the moonlight, which was flooding 
the whole place, Electa was sitting, her hands 
folded in her lap, her whole attitude one of 


repose, as of one who takes a few moments of | 
She lifted | 


rest after some exhausting exertion. 
her face with a smile as he drew near, and for 
all he had seen and heard that night, he could 
hardly believe it possible that she was not in 
her right senses, so serene was her eye, so 
placid her face and manner. 


He had resolved to be gentle with her, think- | 


ing that her mortifying conduct was but the 


result of her disease ; but, as he looked at her, | 


he felt convinced in spite of himself that she 
was a responsible being, and his anger rose 
accordingly. 


**Electa,”’ he said, sharply and sternly, | 


‘how could you bring yourself to insult a 
stranger as you did Mrs. Weir ?’’ 

‘Why, Asa!’’ she answered, as if surprised, 
**Do you, too, take her for a real woman ?’’ 

‘This is no time for fancies,’’ he said, an- 
grily ; ‘‘ You have disgraced yourself and me, 
and mortified Mrs. Dunbar and Ellen beyond 
measure, and thrown that poor little lady into 
a fit which might have killed her.”’ 

‘** Killed her!’’ seid Electa, smiling. ‘‘ Why, 
she has never been really alive. 
you remember that night in Boston when her 
carriage was locked with ours? You said your- 
self she was only a voice, a fan, and a glitter.’’ 


** Electa, you talk folly,’’ he said, with an | 
impatient sigh; but it struck him with a cer- | 


tain sense of pajn that, after all, Mrs. Weir's 
voice and that of the unknown lady were 
alike. 





Poor thing! I | 


Asa, don’t | 


** Don’t you remember how cruel she was to 
the poor horses ?’’ continued Electa. ‘‘ You 
see she cares for nothing but living in this 
world, and does not care what misery she 
causes so long as she can keep out of her own 
place. She is living on some one else’s life 
now. She is trying to get yours. If every 
one saw her as she is, she could not keep that 
It is only other’s belief in 
Don’t 





| shape she wears. 
| her which enables her to stay here. 
| you see that she is the Shadow Lady ?’’ 

It was exactly the direction which he had 
| imagined Electa’s fancies might take, and, 
| thinking that there was little use in talking to 
ia person so evidently out of her senses, he 
| Said more calmly :— 

‘*You had better come in; you will take 
cold sitting here.’’ 

She rose to obey him, but as she did so she 
laid her hand on his arm and looked earnestly 
into his face. 

‘*T cannot save you against your will,’’ she 
said, with a sad earnestness; ‘‘I know what 
| you think now. You think my mind is dis- 
ordered ; but, if your eyes were opened to see 
things as they are, you would know that what 
I say is true.’’ 

‘* We will talk it over in the morning,’’ he 
said, not wishing to excite her by contradic- 
tion ; ‘‘ you had best come in.’’ 

In the hall they met Mrs. Dunbar, who had 
been looking for Electa, and gave a sigh of 
| relief as she saw the girl was safe. 

‘*Oh, I did not know what had become of 
you!’ she said, in a tone of embarrassment. 

Certainly poor Mrs. Dunbar was in a very 
awkward position. Her house was full of 
guests, supper had not been served, and the 
company were all wondering and talking over 
the strange accident which had so disturbed 
the wedding, and every one was more fully 
convinced than ever that Miss Dalrwmple was 
light headed. 
| Mrs. Dunbar did not know what to do with 
| the poor girl, and was provoked anew to think 
| that her sister-in-law had prevented Doctor 
| Markham, who would have known how to act, 
| from coming over. 

** You are not well, my dear,’’ she said, per- 
suasively. ‘‘Had you not better go to bed, 
and I will bring you a composing draught.’’ 

**T am quite well, Mrs. Dunbar,’’ said Eleeta, 
| quietly ; ‘‘ I am sorry I have annoyed you, but 
| I could not help it.’’ 

Mrs. Dunbar exchanged a glance with Asa. 
‘* My dear girl,’’ said the old lady, ‘‘ do tell 


| 


| me why you treated Mrs. Weir so strangely.’ 
| ‘*T have done nothing to her but see her as 
she is,’’ returned Electa, with the same quiet- 
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ness. ‘‘If every one could see what I do, she 
could not stay here for an hour. To people 
who believe in her she is not at all safe; and 
I hope, dear Mrs. Dunbar, you will never have 
much to do with her.’’ 

‘| have never liked her,’’ said the old lady, 
‘but then—oh, dear! you must not talk so 
oddly, Miss Dalrymple. What will people 
think ?”’ 

‘**T suppose they will think just as you do— 
that Iam out of my wits,” said Electa, with 
her sad smile; ‘‘ I will not go back to the par- 
lor again, for I see you do not wish it. I pro- 
mised Ellen I would fold up her dresses for her 
and pack them, and I will go and do it now. 
Good-night, Asa! try and believe that I speak 
truth.”” And she went slowly up stairs, and 
disappeared in the ladies’ room, where she ad- 
dressed herself to carefully folding Ellen’s 
dresses, and laying them in the trunk ready 
for the morning. 

Mrs. Dunbar stole after her and watched 
her; and, satisfied that she was going the 
right way to work, left her to herself, not, 
however, before she noticed that the poor girl 
would pause, now and then in her task, and 
wipe away a tear. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

Tur bride and bridegroom were to start the 
morning after the wedding for their home. No 
one who saw Electa that morning could have 
imagined that her mind was disordered. There 
was a slight shadow on her face, but, as she 
moved about the house helping Mrs. Dunbar 
to restore the decorous order the party had dis- 
turbed, she certainly seemed like one in the 
possession of all her faculties. 

Watching her, Mrs. Dunbar and Ellen could 
almost have thought the scene of the past 
night a dream. 

‘Dear Electa,’’ said Ellen, as the whole 
party, with the exception of Chauncey, were 
sitting in the parlor after breakfast, ‘‘ what 
made you startle us all so last night ?’’ 

**T could not help it,’’ said Electa, seriously ; 
*‘and Ellen, believe me, Mrs. Weir is not a 
safe acquaintance.”’ 

‘*T am sure I never liked her,’’ returned 
Ellen; ‘*I dare say the disturbance she made 
last night was half affectation.’’ 

**No, she was really frightened. She had 
reason,’ replied Electa, quietly; ‘‘ you will 
think I speak folly, dear Ellen, but she is not 
a real woman, she is only a shadow who has 
come up out of the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. It is dangerous to see her as she is 





and be afraid of her, but it is worse to think 
her what she pretends to be.’’ 

Now there certainly was no jury in the 
country, no board of medical examiners who 
would not, on hearing these words, have decid- 
ed that Miss Dalrymple was out of her mind ; 
but, for a moment, it seemed to them all as if 
she were stating the facts of the case, so com- 
posed was her manner, and so certain did she 
appear to be that her own fancies were true. 

‘*T opine,” said the Rev. Mr. Howe, ‘‘ that 
Miss Electa speaks in a sort of parable. She 
means that this lady is a person of earthly 
nature and aims, and altogether given to 
vanity, and such persons may in a sense be 
called shadows, as they have no idea of the 
real substance of life, and think that man can 
live by bread alone without the Word of God.’’ 

Electa smiled as if in her perplexity she had 
found a little sympathy. 

At that moment Chauncey came in with a 
letter for his brother-in-law. 

‘*T see it’s from your parish,’’ said Chaun- 
cey, lightly. ‘‘Maybe your people have sent 
you a present.” 

Mr. Howe opened the letter, but, at the first 
line, his face changed, and all felt that there 
was some bad news. He read the paper 
through, and then for a minute shaded his 
face with his hand. 

‘‘God’s will be done!’ he said; but his 
voice quivered. 

Ellen was by his side in a moment. 

‘* What is it, Sylvanus ?’’ she asked. 

‘* My dear friends, all,’’ said Sylvanus, look- 
ing up, and holding his wife’s hand in his 
own, ‘‘I have had a great blow. This letter 
has been missent, and should have reached 
me last week. It seems there is a difference 
of opinion in the church where I thought to 
preach. I have offended a number of my peo- 
ple by preaching a sermon about temperance. 
This feeling, of which I knew little, has run so 
high that they almost unanimously ask me to 
resign to secure the peace of the congregation. 
Of course I shall do so. There is no other 
way.”’ 

‘¢ Well, of all the mean things I ever heard 
of!’ burst out Chauncey. ‘‘ Why could they 
not tell you face to face ?”’ 

‘‘ They say their minds were not fully made 
up, and beside they were reluctant to hurt my 
feelings. This was meant to have reached me 
before my marriage.”’ 

«1 am glad it did not,’’ murmured Ellen, in 
her husband’s ear. 

There was an outbreak of ipdignation from 
Chauncey and Mrs. Dunbar, and then they 
looked one upon the other in perplexity. Mr. 
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Howe had nothing in the world but his salary, 
and Ellen’s little property, invested in bond 
and mortgage, was their all. 

‘Dear mother,’’ said Sylvanus, rising and 
going to Mrs. Dunbar, ‘‘ it may be that I shall 
find another place, but if not I can teach, and 
I do not doubt that, with God’s blessing, I 
shall be able to support my wife.”’ 

“‘Of course you will,’’ said Mrs. Dunbar, | 
who took her son’s part vehemently. “ But | 
oh, those people! I hope their church may | 
burn np.”’ 

‘*O mother, dear!’’ said Ellen. 

‘“We must not be out of patience with our 
brethren,’’ said Mr. Howe. 

‘* Brethren, indeed! They are no brethren 
of mine,’’ replied Mrs. Dunbar; ‘but the 
stage will be here soon. What will you do? 
You won’t go there, of course.’’ 

‘*We will go nowhere, mother,”’ said Sylva- 
nus, quietly. ‘‘ We cannot afford it now.’’ 

‘* But then every one will know,” said Mrs. 
Dunbar, troubled. 

‘* Every one will know it any way, mother,’’ 
said Ellen; ‘‘and I don’t care if they do. 
Sylvanus only did his duty, and I am proud 
of him for doing it. He is right; and we will 
stay at home until we can settle what to do 
“next.” 

‘*T am sure I could give you the money for 
a trip to Boston,’ said Mrs. Dunbar. ‘* And 


? 
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it looks so. 

**T shall not begin by borrowing from you,”’ 
said Sylvanus, smiling; ‘‘and, after all, no 
one can say any harm of us. Dear Ellen, will 
it cost you very much to let the world know 
the truth ?”’ 

‘““It will cost me nothing. You’ve done 
just right, and I’m glad of it,’’ said the bride, 
warmly. 

**Yes,’’ said Electa, speaking for the first 
time, ‘‘ he is quite right; and the people are 
very blind not to know what he is worth. But 
it may be that others will if they do not. I 
will speak to my father and see what he can 
do. I could bear to see Mr. Howe in Doctor 
Malbone’s place, and the people have been 
trying one candidate and another till they are 
tired.”’ 

**O Electa!’’ cried Ellen; ‘if you only 
would ;’’ for Mr. Dalrymple had great influence 
in the church. 

** Tt would be delightful,’’ said Mrs. Dunbar, 
**to have them so near.’’ 

**T am afraid that I am no way worthy to 
succeed such a father in Israel as Dr. Mal- 
bone,’’ said Mr. Howe, who had no great idea 
of his own gifts. 





**If he was a father, you are at least a son 


| in Israel,’ said Electa, with a brighter leok 


than she had worn. ‘He would like it, I 
know he would. Don’t cry, Mrs. Dunbar; you 
are tired, and if you would go and lie down 
you will feel better. Ellen and I can put 
things in order, and then I will go home and 
speak to father.’’ 

** You are a good girl, Electa,’’ said Mra. Dun- 
bar, kissing her; ‘‘ and I believe I will take 
your advice. Don’t worry, Sylvanus, it will 
all come right.”’ 

The young ladies set about their work of 
arranging the house, and the Rev. Sylvanus, 
deeply thankful for the sympathy of his wife's 
friends, went and said his prayers, and then 
zealously split kindling wood, both laboring 
and praying with great comfort and refresh- 
ment, in spite of his bitter disappointment. 

It was afternoon when Asa came up. He 
excused himself from going back with Electa 
and Chauncey on the ground of unexpected 
business. He seemed to feel little interest in 
the news of Mr. Howe’s dismissal, and, thoagh 
he tried to hide it, he appeared so languid and 
indifferent, that Ellen and even Chauncey felt 
vexed. 

Asa drew Ellen aside, however, and asked 
her how Electa was this morning. 

‘* Electa is quite well for all I can see,’’ said 
Ellen. ‘*I know what you are thinking of, 
but I am sure it is not so. She always was a 
little peculiar, and no one knew it so well as 
yourself; but she is the best and most unself- 
ish girl in the world.”’ 

‘* But what could have ailed her last night ?’’ 

‘*T’m sure I don’t. know; I suppose she did 
not like Mrs. Weir. She says she is no woman 
at all, but only a shadow.”’ 

** Does she persist in that fancy ?’’ said Asa, 
much annoyed. 

‘* It is only her way of talking,”’ said Ellen ; 
** but Asa, I can’t help feeling after all as if 
there was something in it. Mrs. Weir is very 
strange. It was something more than a faint 
that ailed her last night. You can’t think 
how frightfully like a corpse she looked—like 
one who has been dead a week, and her fingers 
were so cold and stiff. She never came to her- 
self till you came to the door and brought the 
pin. I declare! I could almost fancy that 
Electa is right, not only figuratively but liter- 
ally, when she says the woman is not a real 
live woman at all, but a phantom of some sort.’’ 

‘* Poor little thing !’’ thought Asa to himself; 
‘“how jealous all the women are of her !’’ 

**You have just come from there,’’ said 
Ellen, who had seen Asa come out of Mrs. 
Weir’s gate. ‘‘ How is she ?’’ 

‘* Better,’’ said Asa, briefly. 
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‘* Well enough to see you, I dare say,’’ said 
Mrs. Howe, with a touch of irony. 

Mr. Malbone colored, but made no reply, and 
rejoined the others. 

He hardly spoke to Electa, however, and, 
when the carriage came to the door, he was 
going to bid her good-by without further words, 
when she asked him to grant her a few minutes 
alone. He bowed silently, and, following her 
into the parlor, waited for her to speak. 

‘*Asa,’’ she said, gently, ‘‘ do you think our 
people would call Mr. Howe ?”’ 

“‘I dare say they might,’’ said Asa, care- 
lessly ; ‘‘ there is no accounting for tastes.”’ 

‘* Your father liked him,’’ she said, with a 
sigh; ‘‘he said he was a true man, and would 
do good work in the world. Would it do any 
harm to ask my father to try ?”’ 

** None at all, that I can see,’’ said Asa, with 
the same indifference, and yet with a sort of 
vexation at hearing Sylvanus’s praises from 
Electa. 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

“QO my love, my love!’’ she said, with a 
quivering voice, ‘‘do be warned. Do not put 
yourself in that thing’s power until she sends 
you down into darkness in her stead.’’ 

**T don’t understand your faneies, Electa,”’ 
said Asa, impatiently; ‘‘you certainly owe 
Mrs. Weir an apology for alarming her so.’’ 

‘* Why need she have been frightened, if she 
were what she pretends to be ?”’ 

He could not look into the girl’s face, and 
tell her that Mrs. Weir had dreaded her as a 
lunatic. It was but too evident, to be sure, 
that her mind was astray, but still, such was 
the influence of her manner and tone, that for 
a moment he, like Ellen, was almost persuaded, 
in spite of his better sense, that she spoke 
truth. 

‘* Well, Electa,’’ he said, with a sigh, “‘ we 
shall discuss the matter better, perhaps, when 
we have had time to think. But, at least, will 
you not please me so far as to send some ex- 
euse to Mrs. Weir ?”’ 

Electa’s eyes began to shine. She drew her- 
self up and looked for a moment like an aroused 
goddess. 

Asa could not but confess, in spite of his an- 
noyance, that of the two women she was by far 
the fairer. 

‘* Tell her from me, if you will go to her,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ that, however late, she shall find waiting 
for her, by the side of the path she has chosen, 
the thing she dreads most in the universe. 
Good-by, dear! I pray that your eyes may be 
opened. I am not angry nor jealous, but I 
know too well what misery you are bringing 
upon yourself and upon me. If I had not loved 














you, and been afraid for you, she never could 
have harmed me.”’ 

Asa followed her to the door, and helped her 
into the carriage without a word more than a 
brief good-by. Years after, the thought of that 
parting haunted him. In lonely watches on 
ship-board, among the tropic seas, or where 
the icy cordage of the vessel shone in the weird 
light of the northern aurora, that last look 
would rise before him with all the bitterness 
of unavailing regret. 

(To be continued. ) 
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THE LITTLE STREAM THAT DRIED. 








BY ESTELLE THOMSON, 





HippeEn deep in a tangle of grasses, 
Just here at the brook-bed’s bend, 
Where the overhanging willows 
A shadow of twilight lend ; 

Where the sunshine drifts in mosaic, 
And the winds are at rest awhile— 
Adrift from the shores of the mainland — 

Lies a beautiful emerald isle. 


The orioles nest in the branches, 
The meadow-lark sings in the morn, 
And the whippoorwill calls through the darkness 
In notes that are weird and forlorn ; 
In springtime the violets nestle 
By the roots of the wide-spreading trees, 
And the midsummer air is pulsing 
To the eroon of the yellow bees. 


Years ago, when the trooping children 
Came hither to play in the shade, 
Their chip-boats they sailed to far countries, 
Where the brook was too shallow to wade ; 
They gathered the swaying red lilies 
That grew on the island’s steep bank, 
And oft from the spring ’neath the willows 
They filled their green leaf-cups and drank. 


But the path to the spring is deserted, 
The brook-bed is sandy and dry, 
And never the stir of a ripple 
Waves the rushes growing high ; 
The children who played here together < * 
Have parted and wandered and died, 
And I sorrow alone when recalling 
The dear little streamlet that dried. 
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He is not so good as he should be who does 
not strive to be better than he is. 

Srycertry AND Rupgeness.—If you do not take 
care, you will fall into one of the most disagree- 
able errors in the world—which is that of mis- 
taking rudeness of manner for sincerity of cha- 
racter; one, the most valuable quality, the 
other the most disagreeable that can be imag- 
ined. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF 
A RIGHT-ANGLED TRIANGLE. 





BY P. 8. 





THE RISE. 

“A Trianous,’’ says Greenleaf, of mathe- 
matical memory, “‘ is a figure having three sides 
and three angles.’’ So, no doubt it is; but 
Mr. Greenleaf was so blinded by his love for 
his own particular study, that he entirely for- 
got the fuller sense of the word, and gave no 
hint of it in his definitions. If he had but con- 
sidered the subject more broadly, and noted 
the figurative as well as the literal meaning 
thereof, he would have seen that almost any 
combination of three would constitute a Tri- 
angle. A friendship of three, and, for exam- 
ple, that of the three young people now about 
to be considered, gives a most striking proof of 
this fact; for, was not Gladys Everly the foun- 
dation or Base of tlhe whole thing ? and did not 
Rex Irving, the Altitude, give dignity and 
loftiness to the structure? while Rachel Kyox 
was nothing in the world but a steady Hypo- 
thenuse, strongly inclined toward her two 
friends. 

Angles and degrees of affection are always 
hard to define, and had best be left to declare 
themselves. 


THE BASE LAYS TRAPS. 


**T am going to try match-making for a 
change. You see, I know just the loveliest 
two people that ever lived, and they don’t 
know each other; so I am going to bring them 
together, and then lay claim to the glory of 
the whole affair. But I shall have to be very 
diplomatic about it, and never let them sus- 
pect my plan in the least—that would spoil it 
all, as neither Rachel nor Rex likés to be 
managed. Rachel Irving; won’t that sound 
nice? And then their initials will be the 
same, and they can sign each other’s names, 
and do all sorts of things. Oh, goodie! I have 
written to Rachel, most humbly begging her 
to come and pay me a nice long visit, and tell- 
ing her, in the most heart-rending manner, 
how lonely Iam. That will bring her, and it 
is not a fib either; for I don’t have any one 
but Rex to go with, and he don’t count—we 
have always been together, and have said all 
we know long ago. Now, with them, it will 
be very different, and they will take to each 
other at once, I know. Rex is manly and 


bright and handsome, too, and will be just 

devoted to Rachel, for he is always talking 

about ‘strong, brave, unselfish women,’ and 
VOL. xcvil.—20 





thinks they are worthy of any amount of re- 


spect and devotion. He is very affectionate 
by nature, and will sit at my feet for hours (if 
I let him) for want of some one better; and, 
though he is apparently listening very atten- 
tively when I read to him, I know he is dream- 
ing of his future Love all the time; for he 
never knows what the book is about, and 
won’t confess his thoughts either. If that 
isn’t proof, then I’m no match-maker. He 
has just finished college, and graduated with 
high honors. Really, he was quite covered with 
laurels, as he was not only valedictorian of his 
class, but won three prizes besides, He said, 
foolish boy, that he did it for me; but then he 
has no mother, and must work to please some 
one, that is human nature. He will work for 
Rachel pretty soon. He used to come home 
every week, and then we would wander off for 
a long, quiet walk, or, on rainy days, he would 
read or talk to me while I sewed, and when he 
tired, I would read tohim. We have studied 
a good deal, too; Rex is going to be a lawyer, 
and he likes me to keep up with him in logic, 
so that we can argue together. We take turns 
in pleading the right cause, so that both may 
learn to confute the wrong, however cleverly 
it is defended. There is one thing that I ad- 
mire about Rex; he is never going to work for 
money. He says that he will work for the right 
of the matter, or not at all. Isn’t that noble 
and brave? Rachel is real good, too, and will 
help him nicely ; she is so clever and patient. 
She deserves a good husband, and he will 
make a splendid one; he is so watchful and 
careful about women. He just looks after me 
like a brother, and won’t introduce any gentle- 
men to me unless he knows them to be per- 
fectly correct and honorable, and, even then, 
he keeps very close watch ever them. I think 
it is real nice of him, but then it is so funny, 
men don’t generally do that. I have the whole 
long summer for my work, for Rex won’t begin 
his law studies until fall, and I hope, before 
that time, he will have strong inducements to 
work. It is so much nicer to do things well, 
when you have some one who cares, and who 
will share your honors with you. I am going 
to tell Rex that he must help me make it 
pleasant for my friend; that is the way to fix © 
him. Rachel will be harder to manage, for she 
won’t go anywhere unless I go too, and love- 
making in company isn’t soeasy. I shall have 
to be cross to Rex, poor boy, and then she will 
espouse his cause, and be willing to comfort 
him, while I wander off. Then, when they 
are fairly married, I will explain it all, and 
‘row over them most delightfully. Oh, what 
' fun 1”? 
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THE ALTITUDE REBELS. 
**T declare, it’s a perfect bore! I thought 
that I was going to be rewarded for my four 
years’ dig, by a long summer of happiness with 
Gladys, and now she has invited some poky 
girl on here to stay for I don’t know how many 
months, and I shall have to gallant her around 
everywhere. ‘Two is company, and three is 
none,’ and our nice long walks will be just 
spoiled. It is then that Gladys lets me get 
the deepest down under the surface of her 
nature, and it is then that I love her the most, 
though, as far as that goes, I love her more 
than life any day. Jhe bother of it all is, that 
she treats me just like a brother, and lets me 
do little things for her, which she would never 
think of allowing any other man to do, and 
which I would thrash any other man for at- 
tempting. She lets me do all this, I say, and 
thinks nothing of it. It is queer how she can 
be so blind, for she is one of the brightest girls 
I know of, and has ideas, and clear ones, too, 
on every other subject going. She argues like 
a lawyer, and, with her woman’s wit, is no 
mean opponent in a controversy. I had dared 
to hope that this summer I could make myself 
necessary to her, and even that I might win 
her love—and here comes this woman to be 
always in the way, and spoil it all. I declare, 
it’s too much! O Gladys, Gladys, why can’t 
you love me? I'd work and strive and win 
success for you !”’ 


THE HYPOTHENUSE REVIEWS THE SITUATION, AND 
TAKES COMMAND. 





‘Gladys Everly is the strangest girl I ever | 


saw! She has actually brought me here for 
the sole purpose of marrying me to the man 
whom she loves! 


formed a love knot which it would require a 
keener blade than that of Alexander to sever. 
Ever since I have known Gladys, I have heard 
continually of Rex Irving. He is associated 
with her every memory ; his will is her law, 
his approval her greatest pleasure, and his 
character her beau-ideal. She tells of this or 
that brave deed done, or of a quaint idea 
neatly expressed by ‘a friend of mine’—never 
dreaming, innocent child, that I trace all these 
deeds and words to the one man who fills her 
whole horizon. She loves him with a devotion 
seldom equalled in this selfish world, and all 
the while is in utter ignorance of the fact. She 
is a very strange girl. Her mother she lost 
in her infancy, and her father, though loving 
her dearly, after his fashion, has left her to 


grow up in her own way, and a sweet, wilf 


way it is. She reminds me more of a bird or 


The two have grown up | 
together, and their lives so intertwined have | 





flower than of a human being; and yet there 
is a deal of true womanliness in her, despite 
her wilfal, headstrong, uncertain ways. She 
feels her power, and dearly loves to wield it, 
and yet I know that she would submit in 
everything to one she loved, provided she 
need not seem todoso. Proud and sensitive 
in the extreme, she would eagerly perform a 
menial service for one whom she has honored 
with her love; indeed, her whole character 
seems to be made up of strong, sharp contra- 
dictions. It is no wonder, though, that she 
loves Regisald Irving, for he is worthy, I be- 
lieve, of the respect which she gives him. He 
has been trained and educated by an uncle, as 
both his parents died years ago, and the good 
old man has fulfilled his task well; for, from 
the little I have seen of the young man, and 
the much which I have heard, I can but think 
him wonderfully nice. He is perfectly devoted 
to Gladys, watching and anticipating her every 
feeling; indeed, I think they were made ex- 
pressly for each other, and, if Gladys’ unheard- 
of insensibility to the state of her own heart 
ang his don’t spoil it all, there will be one 
happy couple in the world at last. I am puz- 
zled as to the best way of going to work. 
Gladys must find out for herself the state of her 
feeiings, or she will never, never believe it. 
Some one says ‘convince a man against his 
will, he’s of the same opinion still ;’ it is plain 
he never knew such a girl as Gladys, or he 
would have added, ‘ provided you can convince 
him at all.’ Child as she is, when her mind 
is made up, as she says, no power that 1 know 
of can move her. I fancy that she will plot 
and plan to throw Mr, Irving and myself to- 
gether, and in that case I shall co-operate with 
her most thoroughly—making, of course, a 
show of resistance at first, but yielding more 
and more as time goes on, and seeming to enjoy 
it immensely. I have met Mr. Irving but once 
as yet, but I don’t think he feels very kindly 
towards me in his inmost heart, though he is 
very courteous outwardly, ‘for two is company, 
and three is none;’ and, from his point of 
view, I shall decidedly interfere with his hap- 
piness this summer, so it may be necessary to 
take him into my confidence. If I have mis- 
taken Gladys’ course, I shall be all thrown ont, 
—andthen? Rachel Knox, be very prudent, and 
very careful ; you have a difficult part to play.” 


THE BASE IS ENSNARED fy HER OWN NETS, 

‘* Heigh-ho! daisies and buttercups! bless 
your dear little faces, you loek glad to see a 
body. Daisies and buttercups! I believe I’m 
getting old—old in feelings, that is, for I am 
not quite twenty yet, but I can sympathize 
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with Jean Ingelow at twenty-eight, for she 
sang of the daisies and buttercups, and seemed 
to find infinite comfort in them. I wonder if 
they are ever dull or lonely. But it is per- 
fectly absurd in me to feel this way; I have 
nothing under the sun to complain of, and be- 
sides that, all my plans are turning out won- 
fully well—better even than I had anticipated. 
Rex and Rachel took to each other at once, or 
at least Rachel took to Rex. I saw the first 
night she met him, that she was pleased with 
him, and, in a day or so, he got to like her 
immensely, though he seemed a little shy of 
her at the very first. I knew they would suit 
each other, but I confess I did not quite anti- 
cipate love at first sight. I wonder if they 
will tell me right away when they are engaged. 
Rex would have done so a year ago, I know, 
for he always told me everything, but he has 
seemed a little changed lately. But I must 
expect that—he was a boy then, and he is a 
man now, a full-grown man, and men are 
always more reserved, and, besides, being in 
love would alter any one. If I were in love, I 
should not want to speak to any one but him 
—or her if I were a man—and that one would 
make up my whole world, and—but, pshaw ! 
I am not in love, and never shall be—I am cut 
out for an old maid, I feel that in my bones. I 
am going to be a lonely old maid, and live in a 
little white house (I always did like white, 
and so does Rex, it looks so pure and clean) ; 
and—and oh, I’ll be as happy as the day is 


long! and have lots of flowers like those around | 


Uncle Jack Irving’s house, and my little bird 
‘Rex’ shall sing in the window from morning 
till night, and I guess I’ll have a cat—Rex 
likes cats, he always pets mine, and, besides, 
old maids always have cats. 
cat, and then when he—when they come to 
see me, it will seem homelike and natural. Oh, 
I’ll be ever so happy! I wonder if they are 


through talking yet—I suppose not, lovers | 


never are; but I will wander slowly back, and 
they will hear me coming in time to change 
the subject. I’d sing, but I dont feel in voice 
somehow. Yes, I am growing old, for I always 
used to sing in the woods. ‘ Rex used to say I 


was just like a bird, but he has grown wiser | 


I 


now. Dear little birds, how you do sing! 


suppose you are never cross or dismal; you 


don’t have dyspepsia. Dear me! how deaf 
they are, and how confidential! See how his 
beautiful eyes shine! he must be telling her 
he loves her—and she—will she make him 
happy’? Would she give her life for him? 
Does she love him as much as Jdo? O Gladys 
Everly, you wicked, wicked girl! you are 


who brought her here to love him. You! Of 
course she can’t help loving him, no one could, 
it is not her fault; and you, O Gladys, you 
almost hate her! Oh, where shall I go? I 
cannot meet them now, I cannot, cannot! Oh, 
must it be so? Must I never love him any 
more? He’s been my life, my joy, my love! 





Yes, I’ll have a | 


| O Rex, Rex, my Rex! mine? No; Rachel’s 
| Rex. I have no share, no part in him ever 
|more. Rachel’s Rex! Will she make him 
| happy? Would she give her life for him? Oh, 
| why did I ever bring her here? Why have I 

been so madly blind? He loves her. He is 
telling her his love, and I—I have given her 
to him. I have made him happy. I have given 
| my life, my own life for him. I dared to doubt 
| the fervor of her love, and shall I shrink from 
| this test of mine? I must forget him for very 
love of him; I must love her for his sake, re- 
garding him as dead. I must meet him day 
by day, and make no sign, show no change, 
for the love of the Rex—I have lost. They 
must never, never know.”’ 


THE ALTITUDE TAKES HOPE. 

‘*Rachel Knox is a brick! I beg her par- 
don. She deserves a title of respect in one’s 
very thoughts. Miss Knox is a real true 
woman, and worthy of Gladys’ love and confi- 
dence. And what more can | say in her 
praise? I made up my mind from the first to 
dislike her cordially ; but when, with the aid 
of that all-powerful necromancer, ‘ woman’s 
instinct,’ she read my thoughts, and guessed 
my love for my darling &t once; and when 
she set to work, in her gentle way, and with 
| her true tact, to help me, she took me entireiy 
| by storm. It is awfully hard to carry out her 
| plan, and see Gladys looking so dull and lonely, 
| beneath her bright surface smile; it nearly 

breaks my heart; and sometimes, too, I almost 
| fear it is not right. But then the very knowl- 
edge that she is lonely without me, makes me 
| full of joy, and I want to tell her every hour 
| that she is my love, that life without her would 
not be life, but mere eristence; and that my 
every thought and wish are centred in her. 
But Miss Knox says I must not speak yet—that 
it would only spoil it all, and ruin all my 


| hopes, as when one wakes a somnambulist too 


suddenly, and sees him step back affrighted 
into some harm or danger. So I must ever 
| wait for the sake of my very love, though I 
sometimes think I cannot. If—if she even 
loves me—but I dare not think of that now. 
Miss Knox is real good to a fellow—she’ll 


listen by the hour while I talk of Gla- 
| dys; of her goodfess, kindness, thoughtful- 
jealous of her—of your friend—of Rachel! You ness ; of her ready wit, and readier sympathy, 
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of her beauty and her winning ways. And 
then she tells me of all the lovely, beautiful 
things which Gladys said and did when they 
were at school together. O Gladys—if’— 


THE HYPOTHENUSE GAINS CONFIDENCE. 
‘* So far, so good! If the child don’t break 
her heart before she discovers that she has 
one, all will be well. But, Rachel Knox, my 
dear, you have no easy task; and, if by one 
false move you do her harm, I shall never, 
never forgive you. Everything seems favora- 
ble. Gladys is beginning to look really quite 
desolate and mournful when she thinks no 
one is looking, though she is bright enough at 
other times. It is truly wonderful what an 
amount of self-control that girl possesses. If 
Rex Irving (I can’t help calling him so in my 
thoughts, for I feel as if I had always known 
him) if Rex were only one whit less modest, or 
had one grain less faith in my ‘woman’s in- 
stinct,’ I should have failed utterly, for he has 
been divided between high hope and utter 
despondency ; decided at one moment to ask 
her love then and there, and take his chances, 
knowing that at least the uncertainty would 
be over (men never can bear uncertainty, it 
makes them almost wild), and the next, re- 
solve to go away and live out his life in silence, 
fearing that a word of love would dim her 
happy, girlish dream of life. But he is modest 
and unselfish, and has as little conceit as it is 
possible for a man to have, and so he obeys me 
very well. Obeys me! Oh, the absurdity of 
the whele thing! The idea of my setting up 
te manage these two people! Well, I have 
gotten myself inte a mess, and if I ever get 
out again safe and sound, and without hav- 
ing injured any one, I shall take very good 
care indeed not to get inte such another.”’ 


THE FALL. 

So the Hypothenuse united the Base and the 

Altitude, and they twe becoming one, the Tri- 

angle ceased to be. But Miss Knox always 

spends her summers with the Irvings, and if 

she ever feels regret for the old times, she 
never gives utterance to it by word or look. 





Tue noblest quality wherewith nature has 
endowed woman, for the good of the world, is 
maternal love. 

May is the victim of discontent. He either 


looks for happiness in his recollections of the 
past, or seeks it in the brilliant visions which 
his fancy has created of futurity; whereas the 
present should be the moment of enjoyment 
and preparation for the future. 








EUPHRATES—AN IDYL. 





BY FLORA L. PALMER. 





Ir was one of the sunny days of Eden, and 
Eve, the beautiful mother, sat listening in 
wonder while the birds and the flowers and 
the trees repeated to her the story of their cre- 
ation. Then the murmur of the river rose on 
her ear, and she said: ‘Tell me, dear Eu- 
phrates, how thou camest upon earth, and 
what is thy mission here?’’ Then the murmur 
grew into words, and this is the song that the 
river sang to Eve, as it flowed through the sun- 
shine and the shadow at her feet :— 

‘*Many thousands of years before thy birth, 
fair Eve, when the world was young, and after 
the great salt ocean had settled within his 
sandy limits, and the long, slow march of the 
glaciers was ended, a company of white-cloud 
spirits were flying over a mountain top, when 
one, more daring than the rest, clasped hands 
with a cold shadow, and sprang down upon 
the earth. Composing himself after his srd- 
den leap, he stood wondering at his new 
surroundings. Very sweet and innocent he 
looked, with the image of his sunny birthplace 
reflected in his fair young face, and very fortu- 
nate he thought himself in the possession of 
such a quiet home, for here he would be safe 
from the rude winds, and the sunshine that 
had threatened to take his life. But even as 
he was thinking thus, the shadow deserted 
him, and firmly as he settled himself in the 
hollows of the rocks, he found the sun was 
drawing him surely away. Then there stood 
by him the beautiful angel, into whose hand 
all the waters of the earth were given, and he 
said, with a tender smile on his face: ‘Oh, 
foolish little fount! to think thou canst stay 
on this earth and remain ever idle. Choose, 
now, for one of three things thou must do. 
Either go down the mountain side, and out 
ever the great world, where, indeed, thou 
mayest best serve thy Creator, or else thou 
must descend into the dark earth beneath, or 
return On the sunbeams to thy former home.’ 
Then the little fount heard faint voices beneath 
him. ‘We are the brightest things in the 
world,’ they said ; ‘we are the diamonds and 
the rubies and the sapphires, and if thou wilt 
come down and dwell in our caves, and wash 
this sand out of our eyes, we will crown thee 
with jewels.’ But, hovering in the air over- 
head, the clouds beckoned and called to him 
to rejoin them in their dance with the sun- 
beams, and under the arch of the rainbow. 
These offers were more tempting to the little 
spring than the prospect of descending the 
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mountain side, for the world below looked 
desolate and uninviting. But he had a kind, 
generous nature, and when there floated up to 
him from the desert plains, piteous cries for 
help, ‘We are parched with thirst, come and 
give us to drink, that the life within us may 
come forth,’ he no longer hesitated, but, run- 
ning quickly to the edge of the hill, he espied 
a little path among the rocks, and, leaping 
lightly over the edge, was soon wending his 
way toward the valley below. And the angel 
smiled, as he walked beside the little rivulet, 
and cheered him with loving words: ‘ Well 
hast thou chosen, dear child, for, in blessing 
others, thou shalt be blessed; and one day, 
through persevering sacrifice and toil, thou 
shalt be called ‘ Euphrates,’ great and good.’ 
And over the dangerous places of the long de- 
scent the angel gently guided him, turning 
him into safer paths, when he would have fal- 
len headlong from a precipice, and finding a 
hiding place for him among the rocks, when 
the sun and the wind caught away his mantle, 
and threatened to lift him also from his feet 
and carry him aloft. Many little springs came 
out of the earth to meet him, and when they 
saw how fearlessly he tripped along, they ran 
into his arms, and he carried them down the 
hill. At last they reached the valley, where 
the angel left him with kind parting words: 
‘Be strong and courageous, dear little stream, 
go bravely on in the path that I have marked 
out for thee, and trust in God, and when thou 
needest me I will come.’ Now, the little river 
child, left to himself, grew naughty, and had 
proud, selfish thoughts. Because the plains 
could not do without him, he would make them 
wait a little, and so instead of following the 
path that led gently down through the valley, 
he ran gayly about, playing hide and seek 
with the shadows, until, in peeping over a 
rocky ledge, his feet slipped, and he fell into 
a dark cavern. Loud were his calls for help, 
but the rocks only held themselves stiff and 
immovable, and hurt his sides when he tried 
to climb them, so that he cried out with pain, 
and they frightened him with their gloomy 
frowns, for they knew not that he came from 
the skies, but thought him the herald of their 
old enemy, the Ice River. Then a strong hand 
descended and drew him gently out of the pit, 
and the sweet voice of the angel said, ‘ Poor, 
silly child, the dear Lord is teaching thee, by 
trial and suffering, as He ever teaches them 
that are disobedient.’ And once more he led 
him to the narrow path, and bid him God 
speed. For some time after this, while the 
little stream remembered the angel’s words, 
he ran swiftly on, looking neither to the right 
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nor left. But the old wilfulness was still in 
his heart, and when he lingered a little on the 
lowland, to take breath and look about him, 
the poor arid plains appeared so forlorn and 
miserable, with their beautiful green covering 
all gone—for not even the smallest leaf had 
the glaciers spared—and with their cheeks all 
seamed and scarred by the cold ice fingers, 
that he said, ‘Surely, I can serve them better 
in my own way than in this narrow path,’ 
and so, with impetuous haste, he rushed over 
the plain. But the earth was soft and treach- 
erous, and his feet sank in the mire, and the 
sun and wind beat. pitilessly on his head. And 
so when the kind angel came, he found the 
poor sinful child faint and ready to die. Ten- 
derly he carried him to his rocky channel, and 
kissed him back to life, and walked beside him 
until his feet grew strong again. Nevermore 
did the little brook stray from his appointed 
path, for, through the pain which the good 
Lord had sent to him, he had learned, at last, 
the sweet lesson of obedience. Bravely and 
cheerfully he rippled along, although the sharp 
stones hurt his feet, and the path was some- 
times hard to find. And because he did the 
will of God, he grew strong and happy. He 
made friends with the ugly rocks, and rounded 
off their sharp points, and then they covered 
themselves with moss and lichens, to make a 
soft bed for him. He patted the rough banks 
as he passed along, and they put forth little 
starry flowers and long bright grass and sweet 
ferns, and laid them at his feet. Even his old 
enemies, the sun and wind, could not harm 
him now, and when in sport he threw to them 
his mantle of mist, the wind carried it away, 
and the sun wove diamonds intw it, and spread 
it over the meadows, and forthwith the forests 
began to grow, and all the tender grass. And 
so wherever the streamlet went, the land grew 
fresh and green and beautiful. Many times 
did the sweet angel visit him, bringing gifts of 
dew and rain and mountain springs, so that 
he grew deeper and stronger, until at last he 
became a mighty river. And when the clouds 
that dwelt around the mountains saw his 
beauty and grace, they also descended to the 
earth, until the land was covered with broad 
rivers, but none of them were so grand as he, 
because through suffering he had learned obe- 
dience. And the Lord the Creator, when He 
christened all things that He made, called him 
Euphrates —the river great and good. And 
now, beautiful Eve, I have told you the story 
of my life. For many hundred years have I 
continued my stately journey from the moun- 
tain to the sea, and now, at the dear Lord’s 
bidding, I cherish the flowers of your Eden, 
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and keep them fresh and green. But one day, 
when you have sinned as I did, and learned 
submission, you will find in me a faithful, lov- 
ing friend.’’ 

The river hushed his song, and Eve turned 
thoughtlessly away, for, as yet, she knew not 
the meaning of sin. But when at last the 
bitter lesson was learned, when the curse of 
God had fallen, and she and Adam might 
never again enter their beloved home, for fear 
of the flaming sword, but out in the wilderness 
learned to suffer and to toil, they proved the 
promise of the river, for, with the help of its 
strong arm, they learned to cultivate the soil, 
and made for themselves a happier home than 
they had lost. Thousands of years have 
passed since then, and still all the rivers in 
the world are good friends and servants of men, 
working with them, and bearing their heavy 
burdens, because, like Euphrates, they over- 
came their waywardness, and kept steadily on 
in the paths the Lord appointed for them. 





> 


A HEART SONG. 





BY THOMAS 8. COLLIER. 





Sap, sombre waves came moaning up the beach, 
And dark cloud-shadows swept across the bay 
As your brave ship sailed down its gloomy reach, 

One year ago to-day. 
Ah, desolate and dreary seemed the world, 
Though roses bloomed the garden ways along ! 
What cared I for the dew-drops in them furled ? 
The robin’s ringing song ? 
What cared I, when I knew vast leagues of sea 
Would roll between us as the days went by ? 
That you might sail, while storms were here with me, 
Beneath a sunlit sky ? 


Once more the robins fill the orchard ways 
With gladsome song, and bright waves kiss the 
sand, 
And rose and pink perfume the radiant days 
That glorify the land. 


But now no sorrow lingers in my soul ; 

Last eve I saw against the sunset skies, 
Where wave and cloud-like gray mists seemed to 

roll, 

Your ship’s white sails arise. 
Ah, fair and bright the ocean and the Jand ! 

The songs that rise from them are clear and sweet, 
For now I feel the clasping of your hand, 

Our lips in kisses meet. 
Sweetheart of mine, I fear no storm or cold 

When you are near; and glad the days will prove, 
If they can show that in them I shall hold 

The treasure of your love. 


—_———_—_—_ =? oa 


Ir no seed be sown, no crop can be reaped. 





LITTLE LOLA, THE GIRL WHO 
WISHED TO BE A FAIRY. 
(See Illustrations in front of Book.) 





BY FLORENCE AVENAL. 





Littte Lola, dreaming, idling, by the lakelet in 
the dell, 
Where the fairies—so the village crones were 
wont to say—abide, 
Murmured: ‘Little girls are happy thought, but 
often I could tell, 
If the fairies would but listen when they take 
their merry ride 
In their chariots of moonbeams by the waters of 
the lake, 
How unhappy people make me from the moment 
that I wake. 


There’s the bother of my dressing and the curling 
of my hair; 
There’s the studying of lessons and the scoldings 
at the school ; 
There ’s the eating ‘‘wholesome’’ things I hate— 
I’m sure it is not fair! 
And Brother Hal tormenting me as though I were 
a fool. 
I’m sure all that makes up a sum of sorrows to be 
told 
For a little girl of only six, which isn’t very old! 


Now, if I were a fairy, with a diadem of rays 
And a lovely wand of gold and gems to carry in 
my hand, 
I would wander over all the earth and see its won 
drous ways, 
And bid my fairy subjects all obey my least com- 
mand. 
I would have a robe of cloth of gold with flowing 
train of lace, 
And a fairy prince should love me for the beauty of 
my face."’ 


Now, the Queen of all the Fairies was just floating 
o’er the stream 
In a boat of sea-shell rosy with a sail of feathers 
blue, 
And she saw the little maiden gazing sadly at the 
beam 
Where the moonlight on the water falls with soft 
and silvery hue: 
‘““Ah, you long to be a fairy, Little Lola! You shall 
sce 
Whether fairies are as happy all, as little girls 
should be.”’ 


So she touched the little maiden with the sceptre in 


her hand, 
And she straightway dwindled to the size of fairies 


slim and small, 
And the boat set sail with Lola for the realms of 


fairy-land, 
Where the sprites about Titania are obedient to 


her call; 
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And then good Puck she summoned, and she whis- | Said Lola to herself: ‘‘Alack, it seems that fairies, 


pered in his ear 
In a soft, faint, flute-like little voice that fairies all 
can hear. 


And then the while that Lola gazed a fairy fair 


drew nigh, 
And said: ‘‘ Your Royal Highness, this is my first 


offence, 

Must I fight the fearful Beetle and the awful Dra- 
gon-fly 

Because I said the moonbeams in our ball-room 

were intense, ii 

And because I said the table in the ,palace is not 
good 

As when we held in Arthur’s time our revels in the 
wood ?”’ 


Puck, seated on a toadstool, made a wonderful gri- 


mace, 

And Oberon took up the theme and angry made 
reply : 

“To criticize the ball-room was a thing quite out of 
place, 


too, 


| Can quarrel and get jealous just as boys and girls 


will do'” 


And now, Titania, in a rage, bade Puck bring forth 


And you’re called upon to battle with the Beetle 


and the Fly.”’ 
So the fairy took a war-like pose, the onset fierce to 
meet 


Of the foes that now approached her with a stunning | 


whirr and fleet. 


And then, while Lola trembled like an aspen-leaf 
afloat 
On the breeze, the culprit fairy, with a lance, 
a slender spear, 


Strove to slay the awful Dragon-fly, but missed it, | 


for it smote 


With its sting, and quite o’erthrew her ere the | 


Beetle yet drew near ; 

Then the cruel Beetle stunned her, and the fairy 
prostrate fell, 

And her wounded, faint condition is a piteous thing 


to tell. 


Then said Lola: ‘‘ This is very strange! 
land were fun, 


If fairy- 


As the picture-books make out it is, the Dragon- 


fly would fall. 

I’d have killed it and the Beetle too—that ’s what 
I would have done! 

To be conquered by an insect is the meanest thing 

of all!” 

Then the sprites about the fallen wept and laid her 
up in bed, 

With a snowball for a pillow and a quilt of rose-leaves 
red. 


Just then, another fairy came, all decked in gar- 
ments bright, 
And made obeisance to the Queen, who haughtily 
exclaimed :— 
‘* You are dressed in robes of court, it seems! Pray, 
madam, by what right 
Did you dance with Oberon last night ? 
ought to be ashamed !”’ 


You 


some chains 
Made cf dandelion circlets such as fairies fast 
will bind. 
‘*Load the saucy minx with these, good Puck, and 
put her where it rains. 
If her garments all are ruined, then perhaps 
she learn to mind.’’ 
And far off with head bowed down, the pretty 
fairy went, 
And Titania said : 
would relent.”’ 


‘*She'’s foolish if she thought I 


But good faries, too, have troubles, and behold, 
that, while they play 
In the shadow and the moonbeam, comes a horrid 
monster near ; 
A huge Fieldmouse, quite determined now some 
fairy small to slay, 
And all screamed and wept and shuddered in the 
spasm of their fear. 
’T was A plump young fairy he just 
snatched up in a trice, 
And bore her to his distant nest to feed the little 
mice. 


no use. 


And another pretty fairy fell a prey to one old 
bird 
Who was watching in a hollow tree, 2s owls will 
always do, 
And so snared her. 
have often heard, 
That ‘tis owls have made the fairies scarce; I 
wonder if it ’s true ? 
Said Lola as this sad event occurred: 
really seem 
That fairies are not always quite so lucky as we 
dream.”’ 


I have often thought, indeed 


*°T would 


hen, sitting on an ugly Toad, she saw a weeping 
sprite 
Who for penance fast was held there, and for 
what you ‘ll never guess. 
Why, for saying that Titania was growing old, and 
white 
Did not suit her. 
really must confess ! 
Then said Lola: ‘‘That reminds me 
Green got cross 
Because I said her cheeks were just the color of old 
moss. ’’ 


This was treason bold, one 


how Mrs. 


™hen a fairy boy met Lola’s sight, all clad in gar- 
ments gray 
And coiled up in a cabbage-leaf from which he 
could not stir, 
Just because he would not dance throughout the 
merry month of May 
In obedience to King Oberon, much angered by 
demur. 
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** Just like Willie Smith at dancing school,’’ said 
Lola, ‘‘I declare ! 

I thought fairies only laughed and sang and floated 

through the air.’’ 


*Twere vain to tell the many sights of fairy dete 
and dread 
That the Queen made little Lola see, the dangers 
and the spites, 
All to reconcile the maiden to the life that she had 
led, 
And make her see that girlhood has its pleasures 
and delights. 
And, when morning came, with wand the Queen 
just touched the little maid, 
And restored her former presence as .ith silvery 
voice she said :— 


“Tis not diberty, my little maid, nor anything 
that is 
About us or within us, but one only thing, Con- 
tent, 
That makes happiness or misery in huts or palaces. 
Failing that, all gifts to mortals re but lost and 
idly spent.” 
Lola, waking, said: ‘‘I’m not a Fairy Queen, but 
I will see 
If, by trying hard, a happy little maiden I can be.” 


Eo —— 


GROWING OLD. 





BY GEORGE IVES. 





WE are all growing old! Hour by hour, and 
day by day, we are all approaching that period 
of life when people shall speak of us as being 
“old.’’ To many it is a source of regret and 
alarm when the faithful mirror whispers of ap- 
proaching lines upon the fair face, hints of the 


contour of cheek as being less perfect, and oc- | 


easionally discloses the gleam of a gray hair 
among the ‘“‘bonnie brown locks.’’ With a 
dull pain in their hearts they count over the 
bright years that too quickly have flown, and 
shudder as they look forward to coming ones. 
To them, only youth is beautiful, with its 
rounded proportions, pink complexion, good 
digestion, and unbounded hopefulness. 

Now, while we would confess to a certain 
weakness for sweet sixteen, with its accom- 
panying blushes, ideal dreams, and gushing 
love, yet the fairest, brightest face has not 


been able to touch us like some faces all writ- | 


ten o’er with the experiences of years. 

It is true that many aged faces have nothing 
to recommend them, while all young faces pos- 
sess at least one charm—that of youth. But 
just so certainly as it is the business of the 


blossom to develop into luscious fruit, so it is | 


the part of young humanity to develop beauti- 
ful, fruitful lives; and who shall say the blos- 


| som is more deserving of admiration, honor, 
| and love, than fally matured fruit ? 
An hour’s conversation is generally long 
enough to exhaust the crude, immature 
_ thoughts of boyhood and girlhood — bat what 
length of time could drain that noble mind 
| that has for many years been growing like a 
| small, though ambitious, mountain stream, 
which from every available source gathers its 
waters until finally it becomes a mighty river ? 

It may be suggested here that all cannot be- 
come either wise, powerful, or great, and that 
| when Otice they have lost the charms of youth 
and beauty they cease to be attractive, and 
sink into obscurity. To such we would an- 
swer, that as the great physical blessings of 
life, such as air, water, and sunlight, are with- 

in the reach of all, so likewise are the best 
| gifts accessible to him who seeks for them. 
Who has not gazed with rapture upon the 
| face of a Howard, a Florence Nightingale, or a 
| Grace Darling? Who has not felt the tears 
dim their eyes as they shook the rough hand 
of an old veteran, and saw but too plainly the 
ravages that war had made in that noble coun- 
tenance? Or who shall say that that worn 
and seamed face was not dearer a thousandfold 
to his countrymen than when in younger days 
it glowed with health, happiness, and manly 
beauty ? 

The mother, who has almost entered the 
Valley of the &hadow of Death for each one of 
her manly sons and charming daughters, and 
whose life has been one of self-denial and hard 
work in order that her children’s bringing up. 
might be better than hers had been, with what 
| reverence do they regard each line that anxiety 








and care have drawn, and how eagerly do they 
| look for the rare smile that lights up her face 
| with almost angelic sweetness ! 
| It may again be urged that with increasing 
years come weaknesses and infirmities that 
serve to render that period of life the most try- 
ing. Every season of life, as we all know, 
brings with it its peculiar joys, sorrows, temp- 
| tations, and diseases. We cannot affirm, though 
we believe, that those complaints incidental to 
the first years of life are just as hard to bear as 
those attending more mature years; while the 
_ reckless mirth and consequent depression, the 
careless feasting and attendant sickness, the 
unwise friendships and bitter disappointments, 
the foolish attempts at ‘‘ being smart’’ followed 
by the cutting sarcasms of companions, often 
| render the earlier years of manhood and wo- 
| manhood the most unsatisfactory period of life. 
At forty years of age we pay some attention 
to the laws of health, we know for what we are 


| adapted, and make the best of the situation, 














POETRY. 
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we have a few tried friends, whom we love the 
better and trust the more with passing years. 
We have learned, too, to estimate the world at 
its true value, and the disappointments that 
now come are bravely met and quietly borne. 
We no longer frantically pray that thorns may 
be removed, but humbly ask for grace to bear, 
since “‘’tis Thy will.’’ 

It is often urged again that the fear of death 
must ever be present with the old, since they 
cannot live many years at the farthest. With 
the thoughtful, mature mind, and especially 
with the Christian, death has long since lost its 
terrors, and is regarded rather as a friend than 
an enemy, who but cpens the gate for us to 
pass into a higher and better life. 


FIRST YEAR OF MARRIED LIFE. 








Tue first year of a woman’s married life is 
not always most free from vexations and trou- 
bles. She carries into one family the prejudices 
and the habits of another, which sometimes 
prove so different as to cause the task of assim- 
ilating herself, in her new character, to those 
with whom she is henceforth to dwell, to be 
both painful and difficult. If she be salicitous 
to promote unanimity between her new connec- 
tions and herself, she will, perhaps, examine 
how far she can yield to their prejudices, and 
in what degree she ought to maintain her own. 
By yielding a little, she makes, at least, her 
road smoother, if she do not thereby lay the 
foundation of esteem and affection —not to be 
shaken for the future — by any trifling cause. 
As the happiness of the husband is liable to 
interruption, and his temper to be tried by the 
petty umbrages and irritations between his wife 
and his relations, it is her duty, and, assured- 
ly, the best mode of securing her own happi- 
ness, to endeavor to please them, so as to en- 
gage their affections if possible. A determina- 
tion to be pleased herself is half way towards 
pleasing them; and this may be shown by her 
willingness to discover their agreeable traits of 
character, rather than, with the critical pene- 
tration of ill-humor, to mark their weaknesses 
and errors. By pleasing manners at first, she 
may secure herself a favorable reception into 
her husband’s family; and, in time, when she 
has proved her worth, her footing amongst 
them will be on a surer foundation. Many 
and various are the means to promote happi- 
ness in married life. A cheerful manner, a 
kind word, a readiness to oblige, can always 
diffuse a pleasing influence around. ‘I no- 
ticed,’’ observes Dr. Franklin in his Life, ‘‘a 
mechanic, among a number of others, at work 





| in a house, erecting but a little way from my 


office, who always appeared to be in a merry 
humor—who had a kind word, and a cheerful 
smile, for every one he met. Let the day be 
ever so cold, gloomy, or sunless, a happy smile 
danced like a sunbeam on his cheerful counte- 
nance. Meeting him one morning, I asked him 
to tell me the secret of his constant happy flow 
of spirits. ‘No secret, Doctor,’ he replied; ‘I 
have got one of the best of wives, and when [ 
go to work she always has a kind word of en- 
ecouragement for me; and when I go home she 
meets me with a smile and a kiss, and then 
tea is sure to be ready, and she has done so 
many little things during the day to please me, 
that I cannot find it in my heart to say an un- 
kind word to anybody.’ ”’ 

A wife at the outset of her career should 
make it her determination, in every possible 
way, to gain the sympathies of her husband, 
and she will rarely fail when she applies her- 
self cheerfully to the task. 





a ee 


DAWN AND DUSK. 





Our through the scented dawn they strayed, 
She and her white-haired lover ; 

He with his gold and his ripened grace, 
She sixteen and a June month over. 


Down through the budding copse they moved, 
She and her bridegroom tender ; 

He with the crape on his heart and hat, 
Bridal snow on her figure slender. 


Was it the rain that sobbing fell 
On the casket’s floral wonder ? 

Only the pall and the plumes that shook, 
As they laid her the spring-turf under ? 


Lost the pearl of her pure young love 
Under the violets tender. 

Husband forlorn, could thy gold not buy 
Longer lease for thy new-life splendor ? 


_— 
_>oo 





Tatxine at Tasie.—lIs it improper to talk at 
table? By no means. We are aware that some 
few consider it proper to observe perfect silence 
at table. We do not know how such a horrible 
custom originated, yet we have a few times 
been a guest at such tables, but hope never to 
be again. The table is the very place to talk; 
and the meal-hours should be among the pleas- 
antest of the day. Don’t talk business and 
discuss what work shall be done after dinner, 
but give.the time to social chat. This should 
not prolong the meal inconveniently, but there 
should be enough of it to prevent the common 
custom of rapid eating. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


CROCHET SHAWL. the ring. These four loops form the corners, 

Tue shawl is crocheted in single wool, and a | and on each loop throughout the shawl a whole 
No. 9 needle; two colors are used — white for | loop must be worked between them. 4ch. A 
the centre, pink, gray, or blue for the border. | dc on the next loop. When 56 rounds are 
The same color is required in Shetland wool | worked you commence the border. Ist row. 


Fig. 1. 





for the fringe, which is made on a frame. The, Like the ground, but in pink wool. 2d. * 6 
shawl is commenced in the centre with a ring | chain, 1 single between the 2d and 3d ch, 2 ch, 
of 4 chain; in this chain 4 loops, each of 4| 1 de on the next loop; repeat from * all round. 
chain, are worked, and a de between each over | 3d. Plain pink, like the ground; then 2 rows 


Fig. 2. 
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of white plain. Now repeat the lst row of bor- 


der again with pink, and work to the end of | 
the 5rows. In the last row you crochet in the 
ball fringe, which must be made previously. 


oo 
BOOK-MARKER. 


Grovunp of cardinal corded silk. The cross 
is embroidered with black silk edged with sil- 
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worked with gold cantille, and the leaves with 
pale gray silk. The marker is lined with car- 
dinal lutestring sewn on with cardinal purse 
silk, and finished off with gold fringe. 








>> 


GARTER. 

Tug garter is composed of six lengths of 
round white elastic inserted in rows of double 
crochet; it is ornamented with a quilling of 
ribbon edged with lace, and fastened by a steel 





buckle. Make a chain the length required for 
the garter, and work one double into each stitch 
of the chain, working over the elastic. The 
crochet may be in purse silk or cotton. 


a 
DAISY TIDY. 
(See colored design in front of Book.) 
Har a yard of tape—the width given in the 


pattern—divided exactly into sixteen parts. 
Mark the edges of the tape with a pencil mark. 





Sew the tape together at the ends. Take one 





dark olive- 
berries are | 


ver cantille, and the crown with 
green silk. The wheatears and 


stitch at the edge, one in the middle, and one 
ai the other edge, forming a point. Draw the 
thread carefully, so that the tape will not twist 
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until the outer edge forms a perfect circle; this 
leaves asmall, open place in the middle. Take 
one stitch in each point in the middle space and 
draw together. Fasten strongly. With the end 
of the scissors go over the outer points, turning 
them all one. way. Take two pieces of thin 
card and cut into a circle—about three-quarters 


Fig. 2. 





of an inch in diameter—make a hole in the 
middle. Sew yellow split zephyr over the card 
until the middle is filled up. Cut the zephyr at 
the edge, and between the pieces of card tie a 
thin thread. Cut away the card, and the tuft 
for the middle is formed. 





>>> 
>> 


HANDKERCHIEF-CASE (OUTLINE 
{MBROIDERY). 


Eastern subjects are quite the most popular 
in this effective style of embroidery. Our illus- 





tration represents a mouchoir case in black 
satin, with the design carried out in gold silk ; 
but the same design would also be very effective 
carried out in blue silk for d’oyleys, etc. The 
foundation should in this case be either fine 
linen or crash. 





~> +o 


CANDLE DECORATION. 


THE recent revival of old fashions has brought 
sconces and candelabra into favor again, and, 
as most of these articles are ‘‘more for orna- 
ment than use,’’ the candles which are placed 
in them are painted or decorated in various 
ways. Wax candles are the prettiest, but are 
expensive—those with “‘hand painting’ on 
them being sold for $5.00 per pair sometimes— 
but paraffine and fine spermaceti candles are 
very generally used, and handsome, when 
tastefully decorated. The decalcomanie pic- 
tures are frequently transferred to candles, and 
are quite effective. 

This process is so generally familiar that de- 
scription will not be necessary here; and any 
one at a distant place who wishes to try it, can 
obtain sheets of the pictures—with printed di- 
rections if desired—by writing to any dealer in 
artists’ materials, and enclosing money and 
postage stamp. Birds or flowers put on sepa. 
rately about the middle of the candle (on both 
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sides, so you can turn them round to make va- | used. These are the same as those which art- 


riety) will be found pleasing; or a little vine, 
winding spirally round from base to tip, is bet- 
ter yet. Another method is to use the flowers 


from chromo cards—the ordinary, avertising | 


cards with pretty designs will answer, if you 
don’t care to use your Christmas ones. Lay 
the card, face down, on a folded towel, and 
then press wet towel on the back of the card 
again and again until the paper becomes so 
damp that you can peel off the paper layer by 
layer (with a penknife), leaving the thin sur- 
face piece, with its colored ornaments, intact. 
When this has become quite dry, cut out the 


| face of the candle. 


ists use on canvas, but should be mixed with 
a few drops of turpentine instead of oil. The 
turpentine causes the colors to dry more 
quickly, and prevents the spreading, which 
would be caused by the oil on the smooth sur- 
On colored candles, white 
and delicately tinted flowers, yellow grain, etc., 
make a pretty contrast; and on the white ones 


' more brilliant colors are most effective. 


| 


Still another process is to use colors mixed 
with a delicate varnish, and applied with a 
very smal! camel’s-hair brush, as the oils are. 
These colors, in fine powder, can be procured 





Sofa-Cushion. 


flowers, birds, or whatever the design may be, 
with sraall sharp scissors. With a very small 
camel’s-hair paint- brush apply strong gum- 
Arabic mucilage to the back of these flowers, 
and arrange them according to fancy on the 
candle, pressing them smoothly and carefully, 
so that they will adhere without wrinkling. 
Wipe off any mucilage, which may spread be- 
yond the design, with a soft linen rag, and lay 
the candle aside to dry thoroughly before put- 
ting it into the candlestick. This method will 
prove as satisfactory as the decalcomanie, and 
at a short distance will pass for hand painting. 

For painting candles, the tube oil colors are 


(See page 342.) 
at artists’ material or drug stores, and, as a 
little goes a great way, a juarter of an ounce 


of each will be sufficient. Only a few colors 
will be needed, and, as so small a quantity 
will be required, the expense will be very tri- 
fling. Carmine, ultramarine, blue, gamboge, 
distilled verdigris, and burnt umber, and a 
half-ounce bottle of the clear white mastic var- 
nish, will be all that you will need. The car- 
mine (seventy-five cents per ounce) is the most 
expensive ; the other colors very much cheaper. 
Distilled verdigris makes a fine blue-green, 
which, by the addition of gamboge, can be 
varied; and with a little of the burnt umber 
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will make a good olive. The verdigris is very 
poisonous, so should be bottled and marked. 
Tiny bottles, such as are used for homeopathic 
medicines, will be found convenient to keep 
these colors in. 

To prepare these colors for painting, put a 
little of the powder on a piece of ground glass, 
and add a few drops of the mastic varnish, 
mixing the powder and varnish with a palette 
knife; or, if the powder is not sufficiently fine, 
a ground-glass muller will be found necessary, 
instead of the palette knife. In place of a 
muller, I use the standard of a broken vase, 
which happens to have a ground-glass surface, 
and this, rubbed over the ground glass on 
which the colors are to be used as from a pa- 
lette, will soon make smooth, nice paint. The 
varnish dries quickly, so it will be necessary 
to do your painting pretty rapidly before the 
colors become too viscid or sticky. On some 
candles a solid band of color is laid around the 
base and the flowers or ornaments above, and 
on some an eccentric style of decoration is used 
in place of flowers, as, for instance, a yellow 
candle with broad band of black around the 
middle, on which (with the finest and most 
delicate lines of white or yellow) cobwebs and 
spiders are drawn. Bullrushes and grasses 
alone are pretty on either white or colored 
candles, and poppies and grain, with butterflies 
hovering over them, look well on dark-colored 
candles. A hand-rest should be used to steady 
the wrist when painting, and prevent the brush 
from slipping and making false lines. A ruler 
resting on books will answer for this purpose. 


—>- ea 


SOFA-CUSHION (APPLIQUE AND 
QUILTING). 


Tae groundwork of the cushion is pale blue 
satin, and is quilted in diamonds with silk of 
the same color. Crimson ribbon velvet is ap- 
pliqué in large vandykes, and these are sewn 
down with herring-bone stitches in gold silk. 
The stars in the centre of each vandyke are 
also put in with gold silk. The middle of the 
cushion is ornamented with an appliqué of 
crimson velvet, worked over with gold silk. 
The bows at the corners are crimson satin. 
This cushion is only given in miniature, but 
the design can be carried out to any size re- 
quired. 





~~ 





WORKED BAND FOR TYING UP 
HOUSE-LINEN. 
Tuts novel little article will be found very 
useful to careful housewives; it is intended to 





tie such articles as sheets, pillow-cases, servi- 


ettes, towels, etc., up in dozens. It is made of 


Java canvas, three inches wide, and twelve 





inches long; it is ornamented with a cross- 
stitch design, and a narrow fringe. A ribbon 
is fixed at each end to tie up the linen. 





-_ 
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EMBROIDERED LETTERS. 


InrsRLAceD letters for embroidery, to be 
worked on linen, burlap, ete. 
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Leceipts. 


Brrtapay Cakes. 
Ingredients. —Half a pound of flour, 
Half a pound of ground rice, 
Half a pound of dried currants, 
Half a pound of sifted sugar, 


Half an ounce of mace and cloves | 


mixed, 
Half an ounce of bitter almonds, 
pounded, 


Half an ounce of sweet almonds, | 


chopped, 

Half a pound of butter, 

One teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, 

Three-quarters of a pint of milk, 

Four eggs. 
For Icing.—Half a pound of pulverized sugar, 

Whites of one and a half egg, 
One teaspoonful of orange-flower water. 
Mix thoroughly the flour, ground rice, currants, 
sugar, mace and cloves, bitter almonds, sweet al- 
monds, and carbonate of soda. Melt butter in warm 
milk; add the yelks and whites of eggs beaten sepa- 
rately, pour this by degrees onto the dry ingredients, 
beat it well, put into a buttered mould and bake. 
Beat up icing sugar with the whites of eggs, till 
stiff and smooth; add orange-flower water. While 
the cake is still warm, spread the icing over it 
evenly. Ornament with dried fruit, and put it 
in a moderate oven to harden, but not to color. 
Tomato Soup. 

Ingredients.—One can of tomatoes, 

Two ounces of butter, 

Two butter crackers, 

Half a pint of boiling milk, 

One teaspoonful of salt, 

Half a teaspoonful of soda, 

Small pinch of Cayenne pepper. 
Strain the tomato through the colander; let it boil 
a few minutes, then add the soda, and let it boil till 
it stops foaming, stirring it all the time; add the 
crackers, pounded fine, then butter, salt, pepper, 
and the boiling milk. Let it all boil five minutes. 
Serve at once. 

DEVILLED Liver. 

Ingredients.—Three pounds of raw liver, 

Quarter of a pound of raw salt pork, 

Half a pint of bread-crums, 

Three tablespoonfuls of salt, 

One teaspoonful of pepper, 

Half a spoonful of Cayenne pepper, 

Half a spoonful of mace and cloves. 


Chop the liver and pork very fine; add the other | 


ingredients, mixing well; put in a covered mould 
and set in a kettle of cold water, cover the kettle, 
and place on the fire to boil two hours. Take out 
the mould, uncover and let it stand in an open oven 
to let the steam off. To be eaten cold. 


Fruit OMELET. 
Ingredvents.—Six eggs, using whites of four and 
yelks of six, 

Any fruit jam, 

Two ounces of powdered sugar. 
Beat up the eggs with a very small pinch of salt. 
| Put a piece of fresh butter in the omelet pan, and 
| directly it is melted pour in the eggs. As soon as 
| they are set, fold up the omelet, inserting within 
the fold as much jam as will liein it. Turn out the 
omelet neatly on its dish, cover it with powdered 
sugar, and glaze it with a red-hot salamander. 

CALIFORNIA JUMBLES. 
Ingredienis.—One pound of sugar, 

One pound of butter, 

One and a quarter pound of flour, 

Grated lemon-peel and wine, 

Whites of four eggs. 
Beat the butter and sugar together very light; add 
lemon, wine, eggs, and flour. Flour the hands for 
moulding the jumbles, make a roll size of the little 
finger, and five inches long, lap the ends; put them 
in a buttered pan, leaving plenty of room for them 
to spread. 

Praca Puppine, 

Ingredients.—Three-quarters of a pound of flour, 

One pint of dried peaches, 

Three gills of beef suet, 

Teaspoonful of salt. 
Chop the peaches and suet, mix them with the flour 
and salt; add water enough to make the dough stiff 
enough to stir with a spoon. Tie in a cloth, leav- 
ing room for it to swell; boil or steam four hours. 
To be eaten with wine sauce. 

TRANSPARENT Puppixe. 
Ingredvents.—Fight eggs, Half a pound of sugar, 
Half a pound of butter, 

A little grated nutmeg. 

Beat the eggs till very light, and put with the other 
ingredients into a saucepan. Set it on the fire and 
keep stirring it till it thickens. Then set it ina 
basin to cool; put a rich puff paste round the edge 
of the dish; pour in your pudding, and bake it in a 
moderate oven. It will eat light. You may ald 

candied orange or citron, if preferred. 
YANKEE Stew. 

Ingredients.—Three pounds of beef, veal, or pork, 

Two quarts of ripe tomatoes, 

Pepper and salt, 

Three ounces of butter. 
Cut the meat in pieces, peel and slice the tomatoes, 
put in a stew-pan, with pepper and salt to taste; 
cover close, opening it occasionally to see how it is 
cooking; when the tomato is dissolved, stir in the 
butter rolled in flour, and stew till the meat is ten- 
| der. Serve hot, with points of dry toast. 
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Cargz Cop Soup. 

Ingredients.—Half a pint of codfish, picked fine, 

Two quarts of water, 

One quart of milk, 

Three ounces of butter, 

One ounce of flour, 

Half a teaspoonfui of pepper, 

Three eggs. 
Boil the fish slowly in the water fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Soften the butter and mix smooth with 
the pepper and flour; put it into the soup, boil one 
or two minutes, then add tke milk. When it boils 
again stir in the eggs, and serve at once. 


Fisn Croquettes. 
Ingredients.—One and three-quarters of a pound of 
potatoes, mashed, 
Ten ounces of pickled codfish, 
Four ounces of butter, 
One gill of cream or rich milk, 
One teaspoonful of pepper, One egg, 
Fine bread-crums. 
Melt the butter in the hot potato; add fish, pep- 
per, and cream, mix well, and make into balls, roll 
them in the beaten egg, and then in the fine crums. 
Fry a golden brown in hot lard. This quantity will 
make eighteen good-sized croquettes. 
Quince anp Aprie Bourrer. 
Ingredients.—Five pounds of quinces, 
Ten pounds of sour apples, 
Seven and a half pounds of sugar. 
Pare, core, and quarter the fruit; boil the quinces, 
barely covered with water, until tender, then add 
the apples; when soft add sugar, and boil slowly 
several hours, or until as thick as desired. Stir 
occasionally, and towards the last very often, to 
avoid burning. 
Grape CaTsup. 
Ingredients. —Five pounds of ripe grapes, 
Two and a half pounds of sugar, 
One pint of vinegar, 
One tablespoonful of cinnamon, 
One tablespoonful of cloves, 
One tablespoonful of allspice, 
One tablespoonful of pepper, 
Half a spoonful of salt. 
Bil the grapes in enough water to prevent burning, 
strain through a colander; add -the other ingredi- 
ents, and boil until a little thickened. Bottle and 
seal, 
Scattopep Oyster PLant. 
Ingredients. —One and a half pound of stewed plant, 
? Three ounces of butter, 
Half a gill of milk, 
Two tablespoonfuis of salt, 
A pinch of Cayenne pepper. 
When the oyster plant is boiled tender, rub it 
through a colander; add part of the butter and all 
the other ingredients. Mix well, put in a baking 
dish, cover the top with grated bread-crums and the 
rest of the butter. Bake it a delicate brown, and 
serve hot. Celery salt may be used for half the 
quantity of salt, and gives a delicious flavor. 





Spicep TomarTogs. 

Ingredients.—One and three-quarter pound of sugar, 

Five pounds of tomatoes, 

One pint of vinegar, 

Two tablespoonfuls of cloves, 

One teaspoonful of mace. 
Peel and slice the tomatoes before weighing them, 
then boil all the ingredients together for four hours. 


Ham Purrs. 


Ingredients.—One pint of water, One pint of flour, 


Four eggs, 

Three ounces of chopped ham, 

Cayenne or small spoonful of curry. 
While the water is boiling, stir in the flour care- 
fully, and cook until the batter parts from the 
basin, then beat in the eggs one by one; add ham 
and Cayenne or curry and a little salt. Drop it in 
hot lard, in bits as large asan egg. This is a nice 
side dish, with chicken, turkey, or veal. 

Cueese Murr. 

Ingredients.—Half a cup of butter, 

Two cups of grated cheese, 

A teaspoonful of salt, 

Half a teaspoonful of pepper, 

Four eggs. 
Put the cheese and butter in a pan upon the fire; 
when they begin to melt add the eggs, well beaten, 
salt and pepper. Stir and cook until you can push 
it into a muff-shaped form. Serve immediately, or 
it hardens and is tough. 

Cnow-Cuow. 

Ingredients. —One peck of green tomatoes, 

Half a peck of green peppers, 

Quarter of a peck of onions, 

One large cabbage, 

One cauliflower, 
Chop up all fine, mix together, and pack ina jar 
with a layer of salt to a layer of chow-chow; let it 
stand overnight, squeeze out the brine, and adda 
quarter of a pound of ground mustard-seed, and a 
quarter of a pound of white mustard-seed. Put it 
in the jar in which it will be kept, and pour over it 
enough boiling vinegar to cover it. Keep it closely 
covered. 

Granam Brean. 


Ingredients.—One quart of Graham meal, 

One and a half pint of wheat flour, 

One teaspoonful of salt, 

One cup of yeast. 
Mix to a stiff dough with warm water, and set to 
rise overnight. In the morning form into small 
loaf, and let it rise in the pan one hour. Bake in 
a moderate oven. 

Corn Cake. 


Ingredients.—Three cups of Indian meal, 
Tablespoonful of lard, 
One cup of rye meal, 
One cup of boiling wator, 
One teaspoonful of salt. 
Mix all well together with the boiling water. If 
too stiff, add cold water sufficient for a thick batter. 
Bake in shallow pans, in a quick oven. 
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Home Amusements and Juvenile Department. 


PUZZLES, ETC. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PYRAMID. 


1. A consonant. 2. A city in France. 3. A 
city in Russia. 4. One of the German States. 5. 
A large river on the boundary of Mexico, 6. An 


+ 
* 
+ + 


i % 
+ 
tf F 
+ 
+ 


+ F 

1 EF % 

' FF F 

' Fb EF F © 
' EF F FF + 


7. Astrait on the 
The cemtral word, from top to bot- 
tom, and across, is a country in Europe. 


- kb & 
' FF Ff F 
‘SF FF Pb  F Fh 


island in the empire of Japan. 
coast of China. 


A BILL OF FARE IN A DIAMOND. 


1. A consonant. 2. A favorite after-dinner 


dish. 3. What children especially like. 4. A wine. 
5. A small, acid fruit, used for preserving. 6. A 
+ 
i F % 
TF F F 
FER PF PF oF Ob F 
FER FF FF oF OF F 
FEE bb Ob Fb 
' FE F F 
+t F & 
+ 


favorite English fish. 7. A common fruit in all sea- 
sons. &. A malt liquor. 9. A vowel. The central 
word, from top to bottom, isa delicious tropical fruit. 


HIDDEN BIRDS. 


1. Caw you find me a bowl, Celia? 
2. I have lost Richard’s hat in the woods. 
3. Roses are prettiest to crown your May-queen. 
4. Cana rye loaf go in that basket you are pack- 
ing? 
5. Do try to give a gleam of comfort to poor Anna. 
CHARADES. 
No. 1. 


My first varies every day, sometimes every hour; 
furnishes an important subject for conversation, and 
never suits everybody. 

My second is a part of machinery; announces 
break of day, and is a domestic fowl. 

My whole is often named to characterize uncor- 
tainty. 

VOL. xcvil.—21 





No. 2. 
My first is very light, and will float in water. 
My second is a useful part of all machinery. 
My whole is an article in daily use upon the table. 


TRANSPOSITION. 

From a town in Ireland if you remove a hundred, 
and place in its stead half that number, strange mark 
of fergiveness in the inhabitants, you will only be 
met by love. Change the fifty to five hundred, you 
will see a messenger, which, though a mute one, was 
once the bearer of joyous intelligence. Again re- 
move the five hundred for a thousand, you will have 
a verb. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
Waar have legs, but never walk ? 
What have hands, but never wear gloves? 
3. What have noses, yet never smell nor sneeze ? 
4. What have teeth, yet never eat what they 
bite ? 
5. What have pains, yet never groan ? 


i 


ANAGRAMS. 
1, One leapt. 2. Ideas came. 
3. The law. 4. I meant to rend it. 
5. Nay, I repent it. 6. To love ruin. 
7. Hire candles. 8. Great keep. 


ee 


GAMES. 
THE CRITICS. 

Eacu player must be provided witha pencil. The 
first player must write down upon a sheet of paper 
an imaginary title for a book. He folds this over so 
that the second player will not see what he has writ- 
ten. The second player writes a second title, and 
folds as before. The third writes the author’s name, 
the fourth a motto, the fifth a criticism, the sixth 
another criticism. The paper is then opened and 
read. 


EXAMPLE. 


First player writes—The Weary Heart. 
Second player writes—Or, A Frog on a Frolic. 
Third player writes—By Shakspeare Milton. 
‘ourth player writes— 
‘‘Oh, what a tangled web we weave 


When first we practise to deceive !”’ 


Fifth player writes—The writer of this wonderful 
romance had better write one more, and then retire 
from public notice. It would be complimentary to 
call the book—trash.—Saturday Review. 

Sizth player writes—An exquisite delineation of 
character, united with vivid power of description , 
and wonderful dramatic force in situation, makes 
this one of the most fascinating works of fiction we 
have ever read.— Ledger. 
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MAKING A WILL. 

One of the players must be the Lawyer; having 
provided himself with pencil and paper, must pro- 
ceed to write down twelve or fourteen articles sup- 
posed to belong to one of his clients. The one of 
the company who is selected to make his or her will 
is then asked to whom she will leave number one, 
two, etc., as, of course, they are at first kept asecret. 
To make it quite plain to persons unacquainted with 
this game, we will give an example. We will sup- 
pose the client to be a lady; the lawyer will have 
made the following list of her personalties :— 


1. Her frisettes. 8. A lock of her hair. 

2. Her complexion. 9. Her old music. 

3. Her hair-pins. 10. Her old dresses. 

4. Her satin shoes. 11. Her rings. 

5. Her locket. 12. Her bonnet. 

6. Her piano. 13. Her dancing pro- 

7. Her desk, with all its grammes. 
contents. 14. Her letters. 


He then proceeds to say: ‘‘To whom will you 
leave your first?’ she, in perfect ignorance as to 
what the first is, answers :— 


1. To the Hospital for 9. To the Consumption 
the Blind. Hospital. 
2. To the Infirmary. 10. To her eldest sister. 
3. To her grandpapa. 11. To her old nurse. 
To the crossing- 12. To her father. 
sweeper. 13. To be divided 


> 


5. To the baby. amongst the ser- 
6. Tothe Deaf Asylum. vants. 

7. To her mother. 14. To her brother. 

8. To the President. 


When she has named all the people to whom she 
will leave her personalties, the Lawyer reads it out, 
which causes great fun. Of course the client can 
name any friends that she likes. If the Lawyer is 
Clever, it is a very amusing game. 


RHYMING PROVERBS. 

‘Tuts game requires pencil and paper, with which 
each player is to be supplied. Every one then thinks 
of some well-known proverb, which she must illus- 
trate by one or more verses, taking care not to men- 
tion the actual words of her proverb in her thyme. 
The verses are thrown into the middle of the table 
and read out by one of the players, the rest must 
try to discover what proverb is meant by the lines 
written upon it. For instance, one may have te- 
lected the proverb “‘ Never Despair,’’ and may illus- 
trate it somewhat in this way :— 


** Dawn breaks upon the darkened night : 
Lose not thy courage, friend, 
For with that ray of morning light 
Thy troubles all will end.” 


Or, “‘ A stitch in time saves nine’’ :— 


** There is a young lady who constantly says 
That one stitch left undone ‘never matters,’ 
And therefore she often must sew three whole days, 
When one would have mended her tatters.”’ 


Or, ‘‘ A bird in hand is worth two in a bush’’ :— 


- “In the hedge the birds are singing, 
As their homeward way they ’re winging ; 
Let them sing on restless wing, 
I triumphantly will stand 
With oze sheitered in my hand.” 


PRETTY PIGEON. 

A CHILDISH game, but we give it in case our young 
| readers have baby brothers and sisters. The chil- 
| dren seat themselves in acircle, laying the forefinger 
_of their right hands on the table or their knees. 
| The one beginning the game suddenly tosses up her 
hand, exclaiming, ‘‘Fly away, pigeon!’’ (or any 
other bird or winged insect), her companions follow- 
ing her example. If she mischievously calls out 
the name of something that does not Ay, the rest of 
the players must take care not to remove their hands 
from their knees, as, in that case, as well as if they 
omitted to raise them at the proper time, they would 
have to pay a forfeit. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN SEPTEMBER 
NUMBER. 
Answer to Octazon Puzzle. 
DEMAND 
A A 


N R 
Cc N 


1c] 
& 


= 
aver HON 
Bouma 


Ss F 
T I 


E E 
DENTED 


Answer to Star Puzzle. 
E E E 
R N Vv 
I E A 
PCL 
EKANS TONE 
oh i 
A A oO 
Vv Vv R 
E E E 


Answer to Charades.—1. Sunday. 2. Snowdon. 

Answer to Riddie.—Crime. 

Answers to Puzzles. —1. Potato. 2. Corn. 3. 
Cabbage. 4. Tulips. 5. A tree. 


Answer to Double Acrostic. 


Sooner 
me 





Answer to Enigma.—Still water runs deep. 
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Literary BD otices. 


From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippixcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE BIRD OF PASSAGE, by J. Sheridan Le 
Fann, a novel written in the gracefal style of that 
favorite author, and which can claim much origin- 
ality both in plot and incident. The character of 
Euphan Cursaple is as striking and novel as her 
name, and the interest of the story is kept up till 
it reaches its most unexpected climax. 

THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE, by Madame Charles 
Reyband, a clever French story, with a most pathe- 
tic plot and ending. The heart sorrows of Misé 
Brun are described in an interesting series of adven- 
tures, breaking a most monotoneus life. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA, by R. W. Dale, 
a book giving an Englishman’s impressions during 
a brief visit tothe United States. Mr. Dale evi- 





dently made good use of every hour of his sojourn, | 
and gives in his book a frank, pleasant account of | 


society, polities, and popular education, which will 
probably do much to counteract the absurd pictures 
given by many English novelists of their trans- 
atlantic cousins. 

The above three volumes are a portion of the 
‘Handy Volume Series,’’ now being published by 
Messrs. Appleton, and which, for clear type and 
convenient shape, are greatly to be commended. 

From Heyry C. Lea, Philadelphia :— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDI- 
CAL SCIENCES, edited by Isaac Hays, 
M.D., and I. Minis Hays, A.M., M.D., for July, 
1878. 

From Henry Hoit & Co., New York, through 
CLAxton, Remsen, & Harrevrineer, Phila. 

MAID ELLICE, by Theo. Gift, author of ‘‘ Pretty 
Miss Bellew,”’ a pleasing novel of modern society. 

GADDINGS WITH A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE, 
by W. A. Baillie Graham. A book that will be 
read with pleasure, and finished with regret. It is 
full of entertaining incidents, sprightly in style, 
and never failing in interest. The descriptions are 
full of picturesque beauty, and the characters well 
drawn. 

PLAY DAY POEMS, collected and edited by 
Rossitur Johnson. In turning over the leaves, 
pausing often to recognize old favorites, or to make 
the acquaintance of new talent, the reader of ‘‘ Play 
Day Poems’’ can pass many pleasant ‘leisure 
hours,’’ and the book will be a valuable aid to scho- 
lars selecting poetry for school exhibitions. 

PLAYS FOR PRIVATE ACTING, translated 
from the French and Italian by members of the 
Bellevue Dramatic Club of Newport, R. I. Over 
twenty plays for amateur acting, requiring little or 
no scenery, ana from one to seven characters, se- 
lected principally from the enormously successful 
Theatre de Campagne, recently published by the 


A.M., | 


for amateur dramatic performance, this little book 
will be found very desirable, as the plays written 
for the theatre are often unavailable on account of 
scenery or costume. The ones in the volume before 
us are written in graceful, brilliant language, are 
not too long, and above all will act well, having 
good dramatic situation. 

The above books are all in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour 
Series,’’ one of the most popular of the many sets of 
uniformly bound books, now so much in demand. 


From T. B. Peterson & Brorners, Phila. :— 

AUNT PATTY’S SCRAP-BAG, by Caroline 
Lee Hentz. A domestic novel which we can heartily 
commend to young people. It is pure in tone, un- 
exceptionable in moral, and interesting in plot and 
| incident. 

THE PRIDE OF LIFE, by Lady Jane Scott, 
author of ‘‘ The Henpecked Husband,’’ one of Peter- 
| son’s popular ‘‘ Dollar Series,’ handsomely bound 
in cloth. 

THE RECTOR’S WIFE; or, the Valley of a 
Hundred Fires, by the author of ‘“‘ Margaret and 
| her Bridemaids,’’ ‘‘Queen of the County,’’ ete. 

“The Rector’s Wife’’ is a charming story, full of 

simple country life. John and Emily, the hero and 
heroine, are a clergyman and his wife, and the be- 
| ginning of the story sees them on their journey into 

Wales, to take up their residence in one of its val- 
| leys. Emily, our heroine, is a wonderful character, 
| too good to be natural, for nothing affects her calm, 
serene, amiable disposition. The children of these 
people at first seem unlike ordinary mortals, but as 
| they advance in years they become more of the 
world—worldly. One of the best characters in this 
book is an old nurse, Wilsy. 

A HEART TWICE WON;; or, Second Love, by 
Elizabeth Van Loon. 


From Casse.tt, Petter, & GALPIN :— 

HORSEBACK RIDING, FROM A MEDICAL 
POINT OF VIEW, by Ghislani Durant, M.D., 
Ph.D., member of the American Medical Associa- 
tion; fellow of the New York Academy of Medicine ; 
| member of the Medical Society of the County of 


New York, ete. ete. 
| 


| Gur Sem-Ggate 
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number this month is from Scott’s novel of ‘‘ The 
| Pirate,’’ and portrays the spell of Norna of the Fit- 
ful Head, one of the powerful witch-like characters 
which Scott draws with a master hand. Meg Mer- 
| rilles and Norna have no equal in the pages of fic- 
| tion, sharing, as they do, the interest of the reader 
| with the beautiful and accomplished heroine in such 
| sharp contrast with their withered charms. 
The mammoth fashion-plate gives the latest fash- 


Leading French Dramatists. In the present rage | ions in shape, style, and color, and there is a great 


’ 


Tue weird and striking iliustration that opens our ~ 
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variety for selection in the fashions given on the 
succeeding pages. 

Mr. Bensell contributes one of his charming pic- 
tures to illustrate the adventures of Lola, the little 
girl who wished to be a fairy, and we are sure both 
poem and picture will delight the little girls. 

The Daisy Tidy is a new and beautiful variety of 
tidy, much more beautiful in effect over a handsome 
ehair, than the old-fashioned crochet, or even the 


newer styles of lace. The upper row of daisies is 


intended to pass over the back of the chair, and | 


fasten with two tidy-pins, while the point and cord 
and tassels fall in front. It is very effective over 
dark-colored velvet or damask. 

Our literary columns will be found most attractive, 
with contributions from Louise Stockton, Emily 
Read, Robert C. Meyers, Flora L. Palmer, and other 
well-known writers. 

In the Work Department will be found clear and 
valuable directions for the candle decorating now so 
much in fashion. 

The misfortunes of a city family returning from 
a country sojourn are humorously portrayed by Mr. 
A. B. Frost, although, alas! many will recognize, 
even while they laugh, an o’ertrue picture of their 
own experiences. 

Scarrs, — The scarfs which, it is said, will con- 
stitute a great feature in fall drapings on out-docr 
costumes, and will form the finish of the Princess 
dress about the knees and in the close folds at the 
back of the skirt, are now much used for reception 


dresses that are not low-necked and for dinner | 


dresses, and are, in these cases, draped about the 
shoulders, bust, and back, as follows: You either 
take the centre of the searf by doubling its length, 
and attach that at the middle of the bust with a 
bunch of flowers or of riblson loops, and, carrying it 
round the shoulders, attach it in the centre of the 
back with another similar bunch, and let the ends 
float off from the figure, or you set the centre of the 
searf to the centre of the back, and, after crossing 
it in front beneath the flowers, carry the ends back 
and attach them under a third cluster of ribbon or 
flowers. This constitutes a beautiful trimming to a 
dress. Lace, gauze, tulle, and very light knit silk 
searfs, with a deep fringe of beads and silk, or of 
beads alone, are worn. 


HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
Number Ten. 


Iurration ebony is much in vogue now for furni- 
ture, wall cabinets, easels, brackets, picture-frames, 
ete. etc. Amateurs will find that they can prepare 
pretty and elegant articles of ebonized wood by fol- 
lowing the directions here given. Pear, beech, ma- 
ple, or any close-grained wood should be used. Boil 
logwood chips in an iron vessel, and saturate the 
wood to be colored several times, until the liquid 
penetrates the grain. Then take iron- filings or 
rusty iron and pour vinegar over it. Let it remain 
until done effervescing, and apply to the wood while 
it is wet with the logwood-juice. After it is thor- 
oughly dry, rub the wood with fine sand-paper, and 


then polish it by waxing or rubbing with soft flannel 
With a few drops of linseed-oil on it. For picture- 
frames it is generally highly polished, but for furni- 
ture, etc., aduller and ‘‘dead”’ or jet black finish is 
| preferred. The frames of such chairs as are repre- 
| sented in Figs. 1 and 2 are intended to be ebonized. 


Fig. 1. 











| But little of the wood-work shows, and as the mate- 
rial of the upholstered parts is laid on smooth, only a 
| small quantity is needed, and very handsome chairs 
| can be produced at small expense—the frames being 


Fig. 2. 








made by an amateur cabinet-maker, or procured, in 
| the rough, ata manufactory. For Fig. 1 the cover- 
| ing material to be used is black Turk satin with an 
| embroidered stripe (in bright colors) down the mid- 
j dle. Fig. 2, when covered with one of the dark, 
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rich materials which now come in upholsterers’ goods 
in Persian or Indian design, and with the straight 
edge of the seat and back covered by a strip of gar- 
net plush, put on smoothly, is very elegant. A 
small-figured pattern should be chosen, and one in 
which the colors are quite subdued, and will harmo- 
nize with the red border of seat and back. For both 
these chairs small gilt-headed tacks are used as a 
finish in putting on the covering material. 

A clover-leaf table is a pretty and effective piece of 
furniture, which an amateur would find a compara- 
tively easy piece of work. Tomake your pattern for 
the top-piece, take a sheet of brown wrapping-paper, 
and, by means of compasses or dividers, draw three 
circles, each the size of a dinner-plate, and arranged 
triangularly on the paper, so the circles overlap each 
other in the centre. Then, following the outside 


line carefully and closely with sharp scissors, cut the | 


paper, and you will have the shape of a huge clover- 
leaf. Lay this pattern on a pine board one and a 


Fig. 3. 





half inch thick, and mark round the edge with pen- 
ceil, and it will be ready to be sawed out. The stan- 
dard of the table should be formed by three nicely 
turned pieces of any close-grained wood, each about 
two inches in diameter and thirty-eight inches in 
length. These cross each other, and are firmly 
screwed together at the middle, and so form a tripod 
standard for the table. The wood of this lower part 
of the table should be ebonized, and may then be 
ornamented with fine bands of gilding. As the 
gold-leaf is troublesome for any but practised hands 
to apply, it would not be advisable to attempt to use 
that. A bronze powder, which resembles gold-dust, 
but is, of course, made of inexpensive material, can 
be procured at establishments where paints and lith- 
ographers’ materials are sold. This comes in differ- 
ent grades, the lowest priced—twenty-five cents per 
ounce—answering very well for gilding on wood, ete 
A very little of this powder mixed with white copal 
varnish, and laid on like paint with a small camel’s- 
hair brush, will produce good effect on the jet black 
of the ebonized wood. The top of the table should 
be covered with terry, plush, or whatever material 
will conform with the furniture of the room in which 
it is to be placed; and the stuff must be stretched 
smoothly over the wood, drawn carefully over the 
edges, and tacked on the under side. A heavy wool 








fringe eight inches wide, tacked around the edge 
with gilded nails, makes a suitable finish; or a band 
of embroidery in Oriental design and colors (four or 
six inches wide), with a narrow fringe on the edge 
of that, is more elegant. This embroidered strip is 


Fig. 4. 





put on without any fulness,—merely laid around the 
three curves of the table-top, so it will hang straight 
down from the edge—and held in place by a row of 
gilded tacks. 

Old style high-backed rocking-chairs of rough, un- 
painted wood, similar to the rush-seated ones our 
great-grandmothers used, are now popular, and are 
comfortable for a sewing-room. They can also be 
made quite ornamental with but little trouble or ex- 
pense. The seats and backs are sometimes covered 
with stair-linen, embroidered in colored zephyrs, by 
following the design in the weaving of the damask ; or 
inch-wide strips of cloth, two colors, woven back and 
forth ‘‘ basket fashion,’’ makes a very pretty cover- 
ing. Wide woollen braids are also used in the same 
way. The seats and backs of these chairs require 
covering, as they are so rough that dresses would 
eatch and fray on them if used without. The frames 
of the chairs, after being smoothed with sand-paper 
and varnished or stained in imitation of walnut or 
oak (see Home Adornment for January), will be 
much improved. The chairs can be bought as low 
as $2.00, and are very durable. 





Prope are not all made to suit one taste; recol- 
lect that. Take things as you find them, unless 
you can alter them. Even a dinner that is swal- 
lowed cannot be made any better. Continual fault- 
finding, continual criticism of the conduct of this 
one, and the speech of that one, the dress of the 
other, and the opinions of another, will make home 
the unhappiest place under the sun. 
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Notice to Conrrisutors.—The Editors desire 
to call the attention of intending contributors to 
the following rules respecting the transmission of 
MSS. :— 

Original contributions only are acceptable. 

Contributions must be written on one side of the 
paper only. 

Each contribution must bear on the first page 
the sender’s name and address. 

Every letter of inquiry or otherwise respecting 
* contributions must contain the full title of such 
contributions, 

In no ease can the Editors undertake the task of 
passing an opinion upon the merits or defects of 
poems or stories submitted to them; nor can they 
specify the reasons which may influence them in re- 
jecting any contribution. 

As MSS. are sent voluntarily, the Editors will not 
hold themselves responsible for their safe return ; 
but when a stamped, addressed wrapper accompanies 
the contribution, care will be taken to have such 
contribution duly posted, in the event of its rejee- 
tion. 


July 18th, 1878. 


Dear Goprr: I address you as an old friend, 
for I have been a subseriber to your valuable maga- 
zine twenty-seven years. Times have been so hard 
in our section for the last year or two, that I felt I 
could no longer afford to subseribe for the Lapy’s 
Boox. But I have become convinced that the loss 
sustained by my family, in not receiving the Lapy’s 
Book, is tenfold greater than the amount paid for 
it. So I send $3 for this year’s subscription, begin- 
ning with the January number. With many good 
wishes for the success of the ‘‘ Queen of Magazines,”’ 
I remain your friend, 

M. A. Coox. 


Poxtsumeyxt or CaiLprex. —Corporal punish- 
ment might soon be suppressed, did parents make it 
their constant care to render it unnecessary. Begin 
with your child in the cradle, and govern him by 
gentle methods. Do not accustom him to be shaken 
or slapped every hour of the day. You can so train 
him that violence will never be necessary. It is 
possible to guide with a look, reward with a smile, 
and punish with a frown. Forbear threatening. It 
is probably even worse for a child’s moral nature to 
be accustomed to constant threats of the rod, than to 
be occasionally punished with it. You are to excite 
a fear of doing wrong—not a fear of punishment. 
The former motive strengthens good principles; the 
latter, in its excess, always debilitates the charac- 
ter. Great harm is often done by punishing a child 
in presence of others. If whipping must be done, 
let it take place with the utmost privacy. This 
principle should be carried out in all methods of 
correction. Be sure a child understands your com- 
mand before you rebuke him for disobedience, 

Becomrne.—If you would be exempt from unea- 
siness, do nothing which you know or suspect is 
wrong; and if you wish to enjoy the purest plea- 
sure, always do everything in your power which 
you know is right. 


Hovuss Pants. — In watering plants care is ne- 
cessary. Under the treatment of people of limited 
experience in window-gardening, plants are apt to 
suffer from a lack of water or from @ too abundant 
supply — they are either starved or drowned. The 
result in either case is about the same; the leaves 
turn yellow, drop off, and the whole plant presents 
a sickly and forlorn appearance. Nothing is more 
depressing toa lover of flowers than a sickly, starved- 
looking specimen of vegetation. Much less water is 
necessary in cold than in warm weather, as plants 
then grow but slowly. 

Morning seems to be the most suitable time for 
watering, and lukewarm water should be used, ap- 
plied to the surface of the soil. I have sometimes 
seen it poured into the saucers of pots, to soak into 
the earth at its leisure; but nature does not perform 
her operations by such a process, but sends the rain 
down from above, and probably her example will be 
safe to follow. 

The plants should be watered thoroughly, so that 
the moisture will penetrate to their roots. Those 
who are constantly dribbling a small supply of water 
on their plants will not have them in a flourishing 
condition for any length of time. The reason “is 
obvious: the surface of the soil is kept moist, but 
the lower roots perish from want of water. 

A plant should not be watered until it is in a con- 
dition to receive a liberal supply of the element, 
which, being given, it only asks to be let alone for a 
season. Besides watering the roots, the foliage re- 
quires nearly as much attention. 

Warm baths, showering, etc., are necessary to 
remove dust and dirt, which are as injurious to the 
plant as they are to the human race. 





Eacu one of our colored designs has, we think, 
surpassed its predecessor in beauty; we cannot but 
think the one this month far exceeds any heretofore 
given. The original from which this was drawn 
was most beautiful and effective, and no lady can 
fail to be able to easily copy it from the minute 
directions and correct details given. The expense 
of this tidy is a small consideration, in fact that is 
our aim, we desire to give pretty designs that can 
be made at small cost, so as to be within the reach 
of all. Our readers will be glad to hear that we 
have still greater surprises in store for them. We 
intend making this department a feature in our 
Book, and so far we certainly have succeeded. 

Fixpive Fauit wita tHe Worup.—There is a 
class of people in the world who make it the chief 
business of their lives to depreciate existence and 
| its blessings; who speak of this world as a ‘‘ vale 
of tears,’’ an ‘‘ abode of sin and sorrow,’’ a ‘‘ daily 
cross,” a ‘‘realm of blighted hopes,” and s0 on 
through the entire category of such expressions. 
In nine cases out of ten our world is just what we 
make it. If we resolve to see only the dark sido, 





we shall, of course, see no sunshine. If we choose 
to live in a cellar, the sun will not be likely to come 
| down out of the heavens and seek us out in our 
| obscurity. 
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Hixts to Lerrer- Writers.—Always put a 
stamp on your envelope, on the top of the right- 
hand corner. Let the direction be written very 
plain. At the head of your letter, in the right- 
hand corner, put your address in full, with the day 
of the month underneath; do not omit this, though 
you may be writing to your most intimate friend 
three or four times a-day. What you have to say 
in your letter, say as plainly as possible, as if you 
were speaking ; do not revert three or four times to 
one circumstance, but finish up as you go on. Let 
your signature be written as plainly as possible, and 
without any flourishes. Do not cross your letters; 
economy can be no excuse for this, for paper is cheap 
enough, If you write toa stranger for information, 
or on your own business, do not fail to send a 
stamped envelope, with your address plainly written 
upon it. If you are not a very good writer, it is 
advisable to use the best ink, the best paper, and 
the best pens, as, though they may not alter the 
character of your hand-writing, yet they will assist 
to make your writing look better; the paper on 
which you write should be clean and neatly folded ; 
there should not be the slightest stain upon the 
envelope; if otherwise, it is only an indication of 
your own slovenliness. Care must be taken in giv- 
ing titled persons, to whom you write, their proper 
designations. Punctuation is frequently neglected 
in letter-writing, but its importance is undoubted. 
A contract made for lighting the town of Liverpool, 
in 1819, was made void by the misplacing of a 
comma in the advertisements. Thus: ‘‘ The lamps 
at present about 4050, and have in general two 
spouts each, composed of not less than twenty 
threads of cotton.’? The contractor would have 
proceeded to furnish each lamp with the said twenty 
threads; but this being but half the usual quantity, 
the commissioners discovered that the difference 
arose from the comma following, instead of preced- 
ing the word each. Above all, remember that 
brevity is the soul of wit, the very hinge of business, 
and is therefore indispensable in letter-writing. 
The style of epistolary correspondence should be 
neat, easy, simple, lucid, free. In letters of busi- 
ness, the point at issue should be stated first, the 
explanations and qualifications may come afterwards. 





Prus IX. was 252d Pope, and his reign was the 
longest of all. Only three died at a more advanced 
age—John XII., aged 90; Clement XII., aged 92; 
and Gregory IX., aged 100. Of the 251 who pre- 
ceded Pius IX., there were 15 French, 38 Greek, 8 
Syrian. 6 German, 5 Spanish, 2 African, 2 Savoyard, 
2 Dalmatian, 1 English, 1 Portuguese, 1 Dutch, 1 
Swiss, and 1 Candiote. Italy has furnished the re- 
mainder, and it is remarked that there has been no 
break in the Italian succession since 1523. 





Givz a helping hand when you may, and, if in 
need of assistance yourself, gratefully take it if it 
is freely offered—but never wait for it. Independ- 
ence is always honored ; therefore be independent, 
and, by self-reliance, show that at least you are de- 
serving of success. 





TitLep Cooxs.—Laud and Water gives us the 
following anecdote: ‘‘ Now that ladies of the high- 
est society show such interest and perseverance in 
the acquisition of the art of cookery, it may per- 
haps be interesting to recall some gone-by celebri- 
ties who were avowed cooks. Prince Talleyrand 
was accustomed to visit his larder every morning. 
The lovely and unfortunate Marie Antoinette, when 
at Trianon, delighted in making her own creams 
and cheeses. The history of the Malmaison omelette 
is now known to most. The Empress Josephine was 
one day amusing herself with her ladies of honor 
with the manufacture of an omelette, and at the 
most interesting moment of the operation Napoleon 
entered unexpectedly, much to the embarrassment 
of tae Empress, who held the frying-pan in her 
hand, but dared not attempt to throw it over. 
With grim self-satisfaction the great general took 
it from her, saying, ‘I will show you, ma bonne 
amie, how to turn an omelette; this is the bivouac 
fashion.’ He gave the pan that little twist so well 
known to all cooks, but the disobedient omelette, 
instead of returning to the frying-pan, fell right 
into the fire, to the great delight of Josephine, who 
said, with one of her rich smiles, ‘Your Majesty is 
not at the bivouac now; you understand much bet 
ter how to gain battles than to cook omelettes.’ ”’ 





Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox for September is on our 
table in good season, and, as usual, contains all the 
latest fashions, colored plates, and pattern supple- 
ment, besides ever so much interesting and instrue- 
tive reading matter for the ladies. We can truly 
say that this is one of the best magazines of the 
kind published; and no lady who desires to keep 
posted in what is going on in the fashion worid, can 
ey todo without it.—Herald, Eldora, Hardin Co., 

owa. 





Tatze-Bearers.—Look into large families, and 
you will find some one false, paltry tale-bearer, 
who, by carrying stories from one to another, shall 
inflame the minds, and discompose the quiet of the 
whole family. And from families pass to towns or 
cities; and two or three pragmatical, intriguing, 
meddling fellows (men of business, some call them), 
by the venom of their false tongues, shall set the 
whole neighborhood together by the ears. Where 
men practise falsehood, there will be perpetual 
suspicions, evil surmisings, doubts, and jealousies, 
which, by souring the minds of men, are the bene 
and pest of society. For society is built upon trust, 
and trust upon the confidence that men have of one 
another’: integrity. 


Apvance or Time.—The age of man, we are 
told, is threescore years and ten. From twenty- 
five to forty, if the health be good, no material 
alteration is observed. From thence to fifty, the 
change is greater. Fifty-five to sixty, the altera- 
tion startles, still we are not bowed down. In the 
earliest periods of our life the body strengthens and 
keeps up the mind; in the latter stages of it the 
reverse takes place, and the mind keeps up the 
body: a formidable duty tHis, and keenly felt by 
both. Such is Time’s progress! 
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‘* MacnramMe”’ LAce.—The genuine Machram- 
me lace, which in no wise resembles some of the lace 
sold here under that title — but of which the name 
is given macramé, instead of Machramme—is made 
in the Riviera by Italian peasant women. It is an 
extremely pretty and very serviceable lace, the de- 
signs of which are beautiful and tasteful. 

An effort was made, after the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, at which some specimens of this attractive lace 
were shown, to introduce it here, but, as usual, as 
soon as the genuine lace, with its tasteful designs 
and firm fabrie became known to a few, a paltry 
and useless imitation was made. 

I cannot better warn the reader than by saying 
that if, on taking this lace into the hand, the tex- 
ture, instead of resisting a pull that draws it to one 
side, gives to the pull, and all the stitches go one way, 
that is, seem to draw over one way, it is not the gen- 
uine Machramme. There is no easier imposition 
than that of giving a fanciful name to a thing, es- 
pecially if a borrowed one. Real Machramme is 
serviceable, and very firm. 





Gopgry’s Lapy’s Boox for September has arrived. 
As a magazine for the instruction and elevation of 
the moral character, it has no equal.—Standard, 
Belvidere, Ill. 





DirricuLties.—It is weak to be scared at diffi- 
culties, seeing that they generally diminish as they 
are approached, and oftentimes even entirely van- 
ish. No man can tell what he can do till he tries, 
It is impossible to caleulate the extent of human 
powers; it can only be ascertained by experiment. 
What has been accomplished by parties and by soli- 
tary individuals in the torrid and frozen regions, 
under circumstances the most difficult and appalling, 
should teach us that, when we ought to attempt, 
we should not despair. The reason why men oftener 
succeed in overcoming uncommon difficulties than 
ordinary ones, is, that in the first case they call 
into action the whole of their resources, and that in 
the last they act upon calculation, and generally 
underealculate. Where there is no retreat, and the 
whole energy is forward, the chances are in favor of 
success, but a backward look is full of danger. Con- 
fidence of success is almost success, and obstacles 
often fall of themselves before a determination 
to overcome them. There is somethirg in reso- 


lution which has an influence beyond itself, and it | 


marches on like a mighty lord amongst its slaves; 
all is prostration where it appears. When bent on 
good, it is almost the noblest attribute of man; 
when on evil, the most dangerous. It is by habit- 
ual resolution that men succeed to any great extent ; 
impulses are not sufficient. What is done at one 
moment, is undone the next; and a step forward is 
nothing gained unless it is followed up. 





A witty writer has observed with much truth 
that every man is, in a sense, three different men. 
In the first place, he is the man he thinks himself | 
to be; in the second place, he is the man other per- 
sons think him to be; and, finally, he is the man | 
that he really is. 


Guersts.—In inviting friends to your house, why 
not be honest, and specify the length of the visit 
you desire them to make? Everybody knows, when 
he asks a friend to his house, how long he wants 
him to stay. There may be fifty reasons combining 
to make him very glad of a visit three days long, 
and very much inconvenienced by a longer one. 
Honest people ought to find no difficulty in saying 
this; and honest people take no offence at hearing 
it. This does away with all possibility of miscon- 
struction on either side, with all uncertainties as to 
welcome, with all fears of intrusion. To render a 
guest thoroughly comfortable and at home, there 
should be on the part of the host no strained effort 
to entertain or amuse the guest; on the part of the 
guest no expectation of being amused or entertained. 
Simply to meet for the interchange of good-will and 
cordiality, the usual current of life going on undis 
turbed, the habits of the family remaining un- 
changed—that is a true social visit, and embodies 
genuine hospitality. 

ExampLe.—Nothing is so contagious as example ; 
never was there any considerable good or ill done 
that does not produce its like. We imitate good 
actions through emulation, and bad ones through a 
malignity in our nature, which shame conceals, and 
example sets at liberty. 





Tue true hospitality of the home is never loudly 
demonstrative. It never overwhelms you with its 
greeting, though you have not a doubt of its per- 
fect sincerity. You are not disturbed by the creak- 
ing of the domestic machinery, suddenly impelled 
at unwonted speed for your accommodation. Quietly 
it does its work, that it may put you in peaceable 
possession of its results. He is not the true host, 
she is not the best hostess, who is ever going to and 
fro with hurried action, and flurried manner, and 
unnatural zeal, which implies forced effort to effect 
a hospitable appearance, but rather the one who 
takes your coming with quiet dignity and noiseless 
painstaking ; who never obtrudes attention, yet is 
very attentive all the while; who makes you, in a 
word, ‘‘at home.”’ 


Don’t BE Too CriticaL.— Whatever you do, 
never set up for a critic. Wedo not mean a news- 
paper one, but in private life; in the domestie cir- 
cle it will do you barm—if you object to being called 
disagreeable. If you don’t like any one’s nose, or 
object to any one’s chin, don’t put your feelings into 
words. If any one’s manners don’t please, remem- 
ber you own. 

Tue English weather boot is a new style of foot- 
wear, which consists of water-proof kid. It reaches 
to the garter and has an elastic strap on both sides, 
and, within the strap, a delicate band of kid, which 
prevents water from penetrating the boot at the side, 
for the band is lined with water-proof materials also. 
| The soles of this boot are a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, being of cork in the centre, and of leather 
| above and below the cork. 
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Tux extensive and well-arranged catalogue of the | 


music publishing house of W. H. Boner & Co., agts., 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, includes a 
fine collection of sacred music published in sheet 
form. Did space permit, we would give a list of 
‘‘Gems”’ from this selection, but we will be able to 
name only a few of those most popular and meritori- 
ous: ‘“‘Te Deum,” in D, by H. Hills, Jr., price 40 
cents; ‘‘Gloria in Excelsis,’’ in A, by the same au- 


thor, price 35 cents; both of these compositions will | 


be found very serviceable, and can be used by either 
quartet or chorus choir. ‘‘Six Chants,” by C. de 
Bubna, price 35 cents, published complete in one 
number; these chants are adapted to the services of 
Presbyterian or Episcopal church, and can appro- 
priately be sung either at the opening or closing of 
the service. ‘‘ There isa Green Hill Far Away,” 
by Gounod, price 50 cents, originally composed as a 
solo, but, as published in this edition, arranged as 
solo and quartet, by D. D. Wood; ‘‘Lead Kindly 
Light,’’ by Calkin, price 50 cents; in its original 
form a quartet, is here arranged as a solo with quar- 
tet, by D. D. Wood. We can recommend these ar- 
rangements to organists and choir singers who are 
desirous of procuring really good music. A new 
series of adaptations of sacred words to popular solos 
and duets, by W. W. Keys, has been commenced. 
Six numbers have already been issued, viz., ‘‘ Come 
Ye Disconsolate,’’ duo for soprano and tenor, by 
Carafa; ‘‘ There isa Better Land,”’ solo for tenor or 
soprano, by Sarmiento; ‘‘ Asleep in Jesus,’’ duo 
for soprano and alto or baritone, by Donizetti; 
‘*Sweet Hour of Prayer,’’ solo for tenor, by Abt; 
** Friend of Sinners,’’ duo for soprano and tenor, by 
‘* Softly now the Light of Day,”’ solo for 
The other numbers 
will be announced as soon as issued. The last num- 
ber of our Monthly Musical Journal contains a fine 
selection of vocal and instrumental music ; subscrip- 
tion 60 cents per year. Address the publishers, Wm. 
H. Boner & Co., agts., No. 1102 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Campana ; 
soprano or tenor, by Kiicken. 





We have received the September number of Go- 
pney’s LApy’s Book, which is always a welcome vis- 
itor. Its beautiful engravings, elaborate fashion- 
plates, chaste literature, and choice music are suffi- 
cient to commend it to the most fastidious. —Journa/, 
Anderson, §. C. 





Tnose of our readers who last month were disap- 
pointed in finding the diagram to be for a girl, 
will be pleased to find the pretty suit for a boy, 
which we present this month. 





Tre Esquimaux have a beautiful custom. When 
a little child dies they lay a dog’s head in the same 
grave, under the impression that when a child wakes 
up it can’t find its own way to the habitations of the 
just, and that the instincts of the dog will lead it 
thither. 





Let no one overload you with favors; you will 
find it an insufferable burden. 








Since 1845 the Briti-h Museum has possessed a 
specimen of what Shakspeare meant by Hamlet’s 
tables, in which he was to set down ‘‘that one may 
smile and smile, and be a villain;’’ but until now, 
the Academy believes, attention has not been called 
to the interesting little oblong memorandum-book, 
in its well-worn, stamped, brown-leather cover, from 
which the original gilt has been nearly all worn off, 
and which is fastened by a couple of clasps at its 
free outer edge. The book is about two and a half 
inches by four, dates 1581, and is entitled ‘‘ Writing 
Tabies,’’ etc. 
ass’s skin, on which memoranda ean be written and 
then rubbed out with a wet handkerchief; and with 
these are several leaves of blank paper, with others 
of printed prayers, and tables of roads and distances 
from and to the chief cities. 


It contains some six leaves of thick 





Pay as you go. A man of honor respects his 
word as he does his bond. Ask, but never beg. 
Help others when you are able; but never give 
when you cannot afford to give simply because it is 
fashionable. 





IpLENEss Not Happiness.— The most common 
error of men and women is that of looking for hap- 
piness somewhere outside of useful work. It has 
never yet been found when thus sought, and never 
will be while the world stands; and the sooner this 
truth is learned the better for every one. If you 
doubt the proposition, glance around among your 
friends and acquaintances, and select those who ap- 
pear to have the most enjoyment in life. Are they 
the idlers and pleasure-seekers, or the earnest work- 
ers? We know what your answer will be. Of all 
the miserable human beings it has been our fortune 
or misfortune to know, they were the most wretched 
who had retired from useful employment in order 


to enjoy themselves. Why, the slave at his en- 


| forced labor, or the hungry toiler for bread, were 


supremély happy in comparison. 





We should not preach so much to people; we 
should give them an interest in life, something to 
love, something to live for; we should, if possible, 
make them happy, put them on the way to happi- 
ness, then they would unquestionably become good. 





Now.—‘‘ Now”’ is the constant syllable ticking 


from the clock of Time. ‘‘ Now’’ is the watchword 
of the wise. ‘‘ Now’’ is on the banner of the pru- 
dent. Let us keep this little word always in our 
mind; and, whenever anything presents itself to us 
in the shape of work, whether mental or physical, 
we should do it with all our might, remembering 
that ‘‘now’’ is the only time for us. It is indeed a 
sorry way to get through the world, by putting off 
till to-morrow, saying, ‘‘then’’ I will do it. No; 
this will never answer. ‘‘ Now’’ is ours; ‘‘then’’ 
may never be. 

Tue hardest thing in this busy world to do is to 
do nothing. 
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Tats house was designed for a prominent builder 
of Philadelphia? and will be built this fall, according 
to his own estimates, for $2500. The plan, as here 
represented, is adapted only for a summer residence, 
but of course can be modified for a permanent one. 
It was made square to lessen the expense. It has 
a large parlor, a dining-room, kitchen, pantry, and 











eight bed-rooms, all with closets; the stairway is 
convenient and well lighted, and communicates 
directly with each chamber. For further informa- 
tion address 
A. W. Dirks, Architeet, 
307 Walnut St., Phila. 
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FASHIONS. 





Fancy rules over two-thirds of the universe, the 
past and the future, while reality is confined to the 
present. 








Sashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havina had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete.. by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantillas, 
and mantelets will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are seat, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and genera! 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest 
in this department, and know nothing of its trans- 
actions; and, whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed ex- 

penditure, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
cady’ s Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

NNo order wiil be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 








DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1. — Walking dress of elephant-colored silk, 
made with underskirt and polonaise. The underskirt 
is trimmed with one box-plaited ruffle; the polo- 
naise is trimmed with bands of velvet and fringe of 
a darker shade. Bonnet of silk of the shade of 
dress, trimmed with satin facings and flowers of Ag- 
grippina-red. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of pink silk, made in the 
Princess form. The front part of dress is trimmed 
with two puffs of white silk gauze, with a knife- 
plaiting below the lower one; this also extends 
around the back of skirt. A scarf drapery is plaited 
across the front, and draped at the back, trimmed 
with lace and fringe, and fastened with trailing 
branches of roses and foliage. The corsage is low, 
with bertha of gauze and flowers. 

Fig. 3. —Carriage dress of olive-green silk, with 
polonaise of deep éerv-colored cloth. It is made 
with a deep Princess polonaise, opened to show the 
underskirt ; the bows used to ornament it also being 
of the two colors. Felt bonnet, trimmed with satin 
ribbon; flowers to match dress in color. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of two shades of blue. The 
underskirt is of the darkest shade of blue; the polo- 
naise is of the lighter shade of blue wool damassé, 
trimmed with an embroidered band of the darkest 
shade. 


Fig. 5. — Visiting dress of two shades of purple | 
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silk. The lower edge of skirt is cut in points, with 
a plaiting below of the darker shade; a plaiting 
heads the top of these points. Black velvet and 
satin damassé mantle, trimmed with passementerie, 
fringe, and broad ribbon bow in back. Bonnet of 
silk and velvet of the two colors, with long feather 
trimming it. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.— Fancy cap, made of white and black 
lace, and trimmed with double-faced ribbon, pink 
and blue. 

Fig. 2.— Walking dress of myrtle-green India 
cashmere and silk. The underskirt is of silk, 
trimmed with a knife-plaiting, and fold cut in seal- 
lops above it. Polonaise trimmed, with a knife- 
plaiting of silk, headed with an embroidered band ; 
silk plaits ranning down the centre of waist, and 
part of polonaise in back. Ribbon bows where it is 
looped. Bonnet of green silk and satin of two 
shades, trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 3. — Walking dress of seal-brown silk, made 
with two skirts; trimmed with plaitings headed by 
a trimming made of the silk. Cloak of silk damass€ 
the same color as dress, trimmed with fringe and 
passementerie ornaments. Bonnet of brown satin, 
faced with pink, and trimmed with jet, and feathers 
tipped with pink. 

Fig. 4.—Evening cap, made of black lace and 
spotted net, and trimmed with different colored roses, 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of black cashmere. The 
underskirt is kilted; the overdress is trimmed with 
narrow silk folds and ribbon bows. Black cashmere 
mantle, trimmed with fringe, lace, passementerie, 
and ribbon bows. Black velvet hat, trimmed with 
satin and flowers. 

Fig. 6.-—Sailor suit for boy of six years, made of 
navy-blue flannel, and trimmed with whk‘te braid. 
The anchors which ornament the collar and belt 
ends can either be embroidered or chain-stitehed in 
white silk as fancy may dictate. Full-size pattern 
for this suit is given on the extra diagram sheet 
presented with this number of the magazine. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for little girl, made of navy-blue 
cashmere. The dress is laid in plaits from the yoke 
down, fastened with a sash half-way down on the 
skirt. The edge of skirt is trimmed with plaited 
ruffles at intervals. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Front and back view of dress for 
girl of eight years, made of brown cashmere, and 
trimmed with embroidered bands and buttons. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
breakfast sacque, made of blue cashmere. The front 
is trimmed with plaitings of silk; the collar, cuffs, 
pockets, and bottom of silk plaitings with torchon 
lace. 

Figs. 12 and 15.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
wrapper, made of gray cashmere. The front and 
back are plaited into a yoke; said yoke, pocket, 
trimming upon sleeves, and belt are of blue silk ; 
blue ribbon bows up the front and upon pocket. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Front and back of ladies’ basque, 
with waistband from the sides (mentioned in the 
Chitchat); it is of silk. The side, back seams, vest 
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at throat, cuffs upon sleeves, and lower part of front 
are of velvet. 


Fig. 16.—Petticoat bodice for child, with stocking | 


suspenders attached. This is a very simple contri- 
vanee, and one that cannot fail to commend itself 
to mothers, It is made of coarse linen. 

Fig. 17.—Child’s apron, made of linen, and 
trimmed with a narrow Hamburg edging. 

Figs. 18 and 19 —Front and back view ef water- 
proof cloak, made in the form of an ulster. This 
ean also be used for thin cloth if desired. 

Fig. 20.—Fashionable accessories to an evening 
toilet? fan and mitts of Duchess lace, long gloves 
with embroidered backs and tops. Gloves and mitts 
dispute the pre-eminence for evening wear only as 
the beauty of the hands to be displayed is concerned. 

Figs. 21 and 22.—Front and back view of Princess 
dress of Jeige, made with sash drapery, the skirt 
below it being kilted. The front is also laid in 
plaits from the neck down. 

Figs. 23 and 44.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
house dress, composed of bourette and navy-blue 
silk, the two materials are combined in lengthwise 
plaitings down the front, and across the sides, also 
in the sleeves and bodice, which is cut with deep 
coat-tails in back, finished by loops and ends of rib- 
bon. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


As the cool weather of the early autumn falls so 
gratefully around us, it makes us think, no matter 
how grateful it may feel after the intense heat 
through which we have passed, that a change in our 
garments of summer is a necessity, even if the gayly 
decorated store windows had not before warned us 
of that fact, in the beautiful assortment of goods 
laid out for inspection. The goods are shown in 
almost endless variety, from the ever-useful, popular, 
and indispensable cashmere, to handsome silks, vel- 
vets, and damassés. All kinds of wool goods are 
shown, and the colors are brighter than have been 
for some time worn; red of all shades is very popu- 
lar, and enters into a large amount of the different 
combinations shown ; even if it is not direetly seen 
in the dress goods, it is used in trimmings, facings, 
ete. Checked and plaid goods are used to trim plain 
goods; knife-plaited frills, bindings, vest, cuffs, and 
collars are made of green and blue, or gay plaid 
goods. The green and blue will, we predict, become 
the most popular, as it always looks ladylike, and 
does not excite the same notice in a costume that 
gayer colors are apt to do; the latter are pretty for 
children and young misses. 

Satin and brocade are the materials most used at 
present for making handsome dresses that will also 
be worn in the winter. There are new, heavy, yet 
soft brocades, with the ground woven in small 
armure patterns. A thick rouleau of satin is now 
used to finish the edge of the flowing train of hand- 
some dresses. 

Another revival for the autumn (for what are all 
our fashions except revivals of old ones ?) is that of 
the plaited polonaise with a yoke and very wide 


belt. This has been introduced abroad under the 
name of the blouse casaque. It is a louse, easy 
garment, and is being made up for cool weather i 
India cashmere, trimmed with Russian lace an 
silk embroidery. There are also shirred blouse 
casaques without plaits. For fanciful short cos- 
tumes for the street, Worth has revived the casaque. 
This casaque is a long close-fitting coat, in Louis 
Quinze style, with large pockets, large pearl but- 
tons, and a lace jabot. The casaque falls so low on 
the skirt that an overskirt is not required. The 
newest short dresses have three kilt-plaited flounces 
crossing the back and covering the back breadths 
from belt to foot. In front there is an apron 
wrinkled across, and one wide xnife-plaited flounce 
at the foot. Sometimes this short apron takes the 
washerwoman shape, and sometimes it is merely a 
plaited searf. A great deal of shirring is used on 
the latest imported dresses. In the first place large 
round collars and deep cuffs are made up entirely of 
finely shirred rows. Yokes are shirred either across 
or perpendicularly. Plastron squares are shirred, 
and there are shirred vests. 

Polonaises of cashmere have close Princess backs 
with belted fronts, and these full fronts are drawn 
into shape by clusters of shirring done at intervals 
across the front breadths. Overskirts with deep 
aprons have rows of shirring down each seam, and 
it is probable that the shirred flounces will also be 
revived. 

Basques are becoming quite short in front, extend- 
ing not more than five or six inches below the waist 
line. They remain very long behind, and when 
fulness is added, it does not begin at the waist line, 
but more than a finger length below it. It is more 
customary, however, to have the back forms flat, 
and to have each form end in a loop, made by lining 
the end of the form with stiff interlining, facing it 
with silk, and turning it up underneath. Two 
long looped bows of double-faced ribbon are set low 
down on the tails of the basque. Belts added to the 
front of basques and not to the back are intended to 
shorten the appearance of the waist. They must, 
therefore, be set rather above than below the line 
of the waist, and sewed in an under-arm seam that 
does not extend too far back. Those two and a half 
inches wide are not sloped narrower towards the 
middle, but when made three inches broad under 
the arm, they would shorten the front of the waist 
too suddenly ; hence, they are sloped to two inches 
in the centre. We give a design of one of these 
basques with belt in Figs. 13 and 14 of our fashions. 
Sleeves are still made to fit the arm closely, and 
have very small cuffs, if any. More often they are 
merely left open on the outer seam, buttoned by 
two or three buttons and button-holes, and are worn 
with lace cuffe or a frill of crépe Hisse or lace. 

Very small buttons are being used again on dress 
waists. The leading French modistes use smal! jet 
buttons shaped like a shoe button, but cut in facets, 
for black dresses. These are held only by a shank, 
but there are other stylish jet buttons, quite flat, 
yet cut im facets round the edges, and sewed on 
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buttons are bullet shape, and have tiny raised specks 
not larger than a pin’s point. 

The English turned-over collars of dresses are 
made very high, and do not flare behind as the 
Medicis collars did. They should not be corded on 
the edges, nor thickly interlined; thin lawn is suffi- 
cient stay for them. 

A jabot of narrow ribbon is set down one side of 
the apron-front of dresses. Sometimes these loops, 
if for house dresses, are many colored. On black 
silk or grenadine dresses the ribbon is black satin on 
one side and gros grain on the other. This ribbon 
is an inch wide; the loops are about three inches 
long; they are in rows of three or four, and should 
be very thickly clustered. Soft facings of barred 
crinoline muslin are used in silk skirts instead of 
stiff wigging. 

Large round collars are made of three rows of 
Valenciennes lace, each an inch wide, laid in knife- 
plaitirgs, and finished at the top by one standing 
row of the plaited lace and an inner plaiting of 
crimped crépe lisse. These plaited lace collars are 
far handsomer than those with gathered rows of lace, 
which are also fashionable. A vine of embroidery 
heads the upper plaiting, and some collars have 
loops of narrow satin ribbon down each side of the 
front and in the middle of the back. Cuffs to wear 
outside of tight sleeves are made to match the col- 
lar. Other new collars similarly made are sharply 
pointed in the back and front. A small bow of inch 
wide white ribbon is worn at the throat with dark 
morning dresses and linen collars. 

Narrow satin ribbons of dark Agrippina-red sre 
worn with black silk or grenadine dresses. Those at 
the throat have long loops hanging, and the two 
ends are then carried down to the left hip, and fast- 
ened on the back of the basque, from whence hang 
loops and ends. 

Small white handkerchiefs, with the edges wrought 
and scalloped with a color, are formed into pretty 
plaited bows for the throat, to wear with morring 
dresses. 

Pins for ornamenting a lady’s coiffure are orna- 
mental balls. Some are of red gold, and others of 
the palest yellow Roman gold; and there are mas- 
sive silver pins. The knobs are cube-shaped, or else 
round faceted balls. Squares with hollow centres 
have pendent chains, to which balls are attached, or 
else there are thick, hanging rings. 

Combs of gold or silver have ball tops, or bands; 
these are worn quite far forward on the hair, and 
from the front have the effect of a Grecian fillet 
binding the front hair. Others are in silver filagree 
designs, with narrow high tops, while others lean 
over toward one side. 

Among fancy French ornaments there are lizards 
of brilliants set in silver, to be used not only as 
brooches, but for ornamenting dress waists, scarfs, 
and hats. The lizard design is preferred, but there 
are also many dragons and pretty small square 
buckles; the latter are placed down the front of a 
dress, or else on slippers, where they look very bril- 
liant, and for persons who dress very gayly, make a 
pleasing variety. 


stant wear. 





For the benefit of young mothers, who are anxious 
for hints upon preparing an infant’s wardrobe, we 
will endeavor to give some suggestions. For all 
garments to be worn by an infant we advise mothers 
to use nice materials; poor material is no economy, 
as it so soon wears out with constant washing, and 
never looks nice. If trimmings and laces cannot be 
afforded, get the materiai good, and make up for the 
lack of them by neat sewing, tucking, and pretty 
shapes; plain hemmed muslin ruffles also trim in- 
fants’ clotiing neatly and prettily. The nightdress 
is made in long sacque shape. This should be about 
one yard in length from the neck down, and is made 
of two straight breadths of muslin; soft-finished 
cambric is usually the material preferred for them. 
The fulness is gathered in at the neck, and at the 
waist under a hemmed string of the muslin. An 
easier mode is to hem the neck and run a fine linen 
bobbin through; this, when straightened out, makes 
it much easier todoup. The seams in the shoulders 
and in the sleeves should be neatly felled; indeed, 
there should not be any ‘‘ raw’’ seams in an infant’s 
entire outfit. The hem around the lower edge should 
be about two inches indepth. Muslin skirts are usu- 
ally made seven-eighths of a yard long; flannel ones 
three-fourths of a yard from the waist down. They 
are made of two breadths of material, the muslin 
ones being finished with a deep hem and tucks, o7 em- 
broidered trimming, the flannel one with embroid- 
ery. Muslin skirts have a waist made of a straight 
band of linen without shoulder-straps, and merely 
rounded out for arm-holes, but many prefer to sew 
on shoulder-straps. For a flannel skirt a double 
band is used six inches deep. The seams of the 
flannel skirts should be opened flatly and ‘‘ herring- 
boned.”? The shirt should be made of fine linen 
lawn; these are not worn for very lon>, and by 
many persons are not used at all, those knit of fine 
wool, or else made out of a piece of thin, fine flannel 
being preferred. The day slip with yoke is the sim- 
plest and most popular pattern for dresses for con- 
It consists of two breadths of nainsook 
muslin gathered toa high yoke; this yoke is usu- 
ally formed entirely of tucks, or of tucks alterna- 
ting with insertion. The wrists of the sleeves are 
then trimmed to correspond. The skirt is usually a 
yard in length from the yoke down; the edge of 
skirt is tucked in rows above a deep hem, or may be 
plain if desired. The bib is a pretty shield for the 
dress-waists, and may be made of nainsook muslin 
lightly wadded and quilted, with needlework seallops 
on the edge, or of fine repped prgué neatly wrought 
on the edge or all over. Pretty little sacques to put 
on when alight wrap is needed in the house are cro- 
cheted of zephyr wool, or are made of white or some 
pale-colored cashmere trimmed with embroidery. 
The cap isof close, cottage shape, low about the ears, 
and with small crown. It may be made of fine nain- 
sook, simply tucked, or else slightly shirred, or else 
the clusters of tiny tucks may be alternated with 
embroidered muslin insertion or Valenciennes inser- 
tion. Tiny bows of ribbon and ribbon-strings are 
the only trimmings permitted. 
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Fancy rules over two-thirds of the universe, the | silk. The lower edge of skirt is cut in points, with 
past and the future, while reality is confined to the | a plaiting below of the darker shade; a plaiting 


present. 








ee 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Havina had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantillas, 
and mantelets will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. Fer the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, aecompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on wiich much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest 
in this department, and know nothing of its trans- 
actions; and, whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the LApy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed €2- 
penditure, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
Lady’s Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money ts first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur tn remitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1. — Walking dress of elephant-colored silk, 
made with underskirt and polonaise. The underskirt 
is trimmed with one box-plaited ruffle; the polo- 
naise is trimmed with bands of velvet and fringe of 
a darker shade. Bonnet of silk of the shade of 
dress, trimmed with satin facings and flowers of Ag- 
grippina-red. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of pink silk, made in the 
The front part of dress is trimmed 





Princess form. 
with two puffs of white silk gauze, with a knife- 
plaiting below the lower one; this also extends 
around the back of skirt. A scarf drapery is plaited 
across the front, and draped at the back, trimmed 
with lace and fringe, and fastened with trailing 
branches of roses and foliage. The corsage is low, 
with bertha of gauze and flowers. 

Fig. 3. —Carriage dress of olive-green silk, with 
polonaise of deep érvu-colored cloth. It is made 
with a deep Princess polonaise, opened to show the 
underskirt ; the hows used to ornament it also being 
of the two colors. Felt bonnet, trimmed with satin 
ribbon; flowers to match dress in color. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of two shades of blue. The 
underskirt is of the darkest shade of blue; the polo- 
naise is of the lighter shade of blue wool damassé, 
trimmed with an embroidered band of the darkest 
shade. 

Fig. 5. — Visiting dress of two shades of purple 





heads the top of these points. Black velvet and 
satin damassé mantle, trimmed with passementerie, 
fringe, and broad ribbon bow in back. Bonnet of 
silk and velvet of the two colors, with long feather 


trimming it. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.— Fancy cap, made of white and black 
lace, and trimmed with double-faced ribbon, pink 
and blue. 

Fig. 2. — Walking dress of myrtle- green India 
cashmere and silk. The underskirt is of silk, 
trimmed with a knife-plaiting, and fold cut in seal- 


lops above it. Polonaise trimmed, with a knife- 


| plaiting of silk, headed with an embroidered band ; 


silk plaits running down the centre of waist, and 
part of polonaise in back. Ribbon bows where it is 
looped. Bonnet of green silk and satin of two 
shades, trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 3. — Walking dress of seal-brown silk, made 
with two skirts; trimmed with plaitings headed by 
a trimming made of the silk. Cloak of silk damassé 
the same color as dress, trimmed with fringe and 
passementerie ornaments. Bonnet of brown satin, 
faced with pink, and trimmed with jet, and feathers 
tipped with pink. 

Fig. 4.— Evening cap, made of black lace and 
spotted net, and trimmed with different colored roses, 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of black cashmere. The 
underskirt is kilted; the overdress is trimmed with 
narrow silk folds and ribbon bows. Black cashmere 
mantle, trimmed with fringe, lace, passementerie, 
and ri>bon bows. Black velvet hat, trimmed with 
satin and flowers. 


Fig. 6.—Sailor suit for boy of six years, made of 





navy-blue flannel, and trimmed with white braid. 
The anchors which ornament the collar and belt 
ends can either be embroidered or chain-stitched in 
white silk as fancy may dictate. Full-size pattern 
for this suit is given on the extra diagram sheet 
presented with this number of the magazine. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for little girl, made of navy-blue 
cashmere. The dress is laid in plaits from the yoke 
| down, fastened with a sash half-way down on the 


| skirt. The edge of skirt is trimmed with plaited 


| ruffles at intervals. 





Figs. 8 and 9.—Front and back view of dress for 
girl of eight years, made of brown cashmere, and 
trimmed with embroidered bands and buttons. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
breakfast sacque, made of bluecashmere. The front 
is trimmed with plaitings of silk; the collar, cuffs, 
pockets, and bottom of silk plaitings with torchon 





lace. 

Figs. 12 and 15.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
wrapper, made of gray cashmere. The front and 
back are plaited into a yoke; said yoke, pocket, 
trimming upon sleeves, and belt are of blue silk ; 
blue ribbon bows up the front and upon pocket. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Front and back of ladies’ basque, 
with waistband from the sides (mentioned in the 

, Chitchat); it is of silk. The side, back seams, vest 
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at throat, cuffs upon sleeves, and lower part of front | 


are of velvet. 
Fig. 16.—Petticoat bodice for child, with stocking 


suspenders attached. This is a very simple contri- 


vance, and one that cannot fail to commend itself 


to mothers. It is made of coarse linen. 

Vig. 17.—Child’s apron, made of linen, 
trimmed with a narrow Hamburg edging. 

Figs. 18 and 19 —Front and back view of water- 
proof cloak, made in the form of an ulster. This 
can also be used for thin cloth if desired. 

Fig. 20.—Fashionable accessories to an evening 
toilet; fan and mitts of Duchess lace, long gloves 


and 


with embroidered backs and tops. 
dispute the pre-eminence for evening wear only as 
the beauty of the hands to be displayed is concerned. 

Figs. 21 and 22.—Front and back view of Princess 
dress of deige, made with sash drapery, the skirt 
below it being kilted. The front is also laid in 
plaits from the neck down. 

Figs. 23 and 24.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
house dress, composed of bourette and navy-blue 
silk, the two materials are combined in lengthwise 


coat-tails in back, finished by loops and ends of rib- 
bon. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
As the cool weather of the early autumn falls so 
gratefully around us, it makes us think, no matter 
how grateful it may feel after the intense heat 


| 


Gloves and mitts | 


at the foot. 
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belt. This has been introduced abroad under the 
name of the blouse casaque. It is a loose, easy 
garment, and is being made up for cool weather in 
India cashmere, trimmed with Russian lace and 
silk embroidery. There are also shirred blouse 
casaques without plaits. For fanciful short cos. 
tumes for the street, Worth has revived the casaque. 
This casaque is a long close-fitting coat, in Louis 
Quinze style, with large pockets, large pearl but- 
tons, and a lace jabot. The casaque falls so low on 
the skirt that an overskirt is not required. The 
newest short dresses have three kilt-plaited flounces 
crossing the back and covering the back breadths 
from belt to foot. In front there is an apron 
wrinkled across, and one wide knife-plaited flounce 
Sometimes this short apron takes the 
washerwoman shape, and sometimes it is merely a 
plaited searf. A great deal of shirring is used on 


the latest imported dresses. In the first place large 


| round collars and deep cuffs are made up entirely of 


| finely shirred rows. 


Yokes are shirred either across 


or perpendicularly. Plastron squares are shirred, 


| and there are shirred vests. 
plaitings down the front, and across the sides, also 
in the sleeves and bodice, which is cut with deep | 


Polonaises of cashmere have close Princess backs 
with belted fronts, and these full fronts are drawn 
into shape by clusters of shirring done at intervals 
across the front breadths. Overskirts with deep 
aprons have rows of shirring down each seam, and 
it is probable that the shirred flounces will also be 


| revived. 


through which we have passed, that achange in our | 
garments of summer is a necessity, even if the gayly | 
| customary, however, to have the back forms flat, 


decorated store windows had not before warned us 


of that fact, in the beautiful assortment of goods | 


laid out for inspection. The goods are shown in 
almost endless variety, from the ever-useful, popular, 


and indispensable cashmere, to handsome silks, vel- 


Basques are becoming quite short in front, extend- 
ing not more than five or six inches below the waist 
line. They remain very long behind, and when 
fulness is added, it does not begin at the waist line, 
but more than a finger length below it. It is more 


and to have each form end in a loop, made by lining 
the end of the form with stiff interlining, facing it 
with silk, and turning it up underneath. Two 


| long looped bows of double-faced ribbon are set low 


vets, and damassés, All kinds of wool goods are | 


shown, and the colors are brighter than have been 
for some time worn; red of all shades is very popu- 
lar, and enters into a large amount of the different 


combinations shown ; even if it is not directly seen | 


in the dress goods, it is used in trimmings, facings, 
ete. Checked and plaid goods are used to trim plain 
goods; knife-plaited frills, bindings, vest, cuffs, and 
collars are made of green and blue, or gay plaid 
goods, The green and blue will, we predict, become 
the most popular, as it always looks ladylike, and 
does not excite the same notice in a costume that 
gayer colors are apt to do; the latter are pretty for 
children and young misses. 

Satin and brocade are the materials most used at 
present for making handsome dresses that will also 
be worn in the winter. There are new, heavy, yet 
soft brocades, with the ground woven in small 
armure patterns. A thick rouleau of satin is now 
used to finish the edge of the flowing train of hand- 
some dresses. 

Another revival for the autumn (for what are all 





our fashions except revivals of old ones?) is that of 


the plaited polonaise with a yoke and very wide 


down on the tails of the basque. Belts added to the 
front of basques and not to the back are intended to 
shorten the appearance of the waist. They must, 
therefore, be set rather above than below the line 
of the waist, and sewed in an under-arm seam that 
does not extend too far back. Those two and a half 
inches wide are not sloped narrower towards the 
middle, but when made three inches broad under 
the arm, they would shorten the front of the waist 
too suddenly ; hence, they are sloped to two inches 
in the centre. We give adesign of one of these 
basques with belt in Figs. 13 and 14 of our fashions. 
Sleeves are still made to fit the arm closely, and 
have very small cuffs, if any. More often they are 
merely left open on the outer seam, buttoned by 
two or three buttons and button-hdles, and are worn 
with lace cuffe or a frill of crépe disse or lace. 

Very small buttons are being used again on dress 
waists. The leading French modistes use small jet 
buttons shaped like a shoe button, but cut in facets, 
for black dresses. These are held only by a shank, 
but there are other stylish jet buttons, quite flat, 
yet cat in facets round the edges, and sewed on 
through eyes in the middle. The newest crocheted 
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buttons are bullet shape, and have tiny raised specks 
not larger than a pin’s point. 

The English turned-over collars of dresses are 
made very high, and do not flare behind as the 
Medicis collars did. They should not be corded on 
the edges, nor thickly interlined ; thin lawn is suffi- 
cient stay for them. 

A jabot of narrow ribbon is set down one side of 


the apron-front of dresses. Sometimes these loops, 


| 


For the benefit of young mothers, who are anxious 
for hints upon preparing an infant’s wardrobe, we 
will endeavor to give some suggestions. For all 
garments to be worn by an infant we advise mothers 
to use nice materials; poor material is no economy, 
as it so soon wears out with constant washing, and 
never looks nice. If trimmings and laces cannot be 
afforded, get the material good, and make up for the 


| lack of them by neat sewing, tucking, and pretty 


if for house dresses, are many colored. On black | 


ailk or grenadine dresses the ribbon is black satin on 
one side and gros grain on the other. This ribbon 
isan inch wide; the loops are about three inches 


long; they are in rows of three or four, and should | 


be very thickly clustered. Soft facings of barred 
stiff wigging. 

Large round collars are made of three rows of 
Valenciennes lace, each an inch wide, laid in knife- 
plaitings, and finished at the top by one standing 


erimped crépe lisse. 
far handsomer than those with gatheted rows of lace, 
which are also fashionable. 


shapes; plain hemmed muslin ruffles also trim in- 
fants’ clothing neatly and prettily. The nightdress 
is made in long sacque shape. This should be about 
one yard in length from the neck down, and is made 
of two straight breadths of muslin; soft-finished 
cambric is usually the material preferred for them. 


crinoline muslin are used in silk skirts instead of | The fulness is gathered in at the neck, and at the 


| waist under a hemmed string of the muslin. 


An 


| easier mode is to hem the neck and run a fine linen 
| bobbin through; this, when straightened out, makes 


A vine of embroidery | 


heads the upper plaiting, and some collars have | 


loops of narrow satin ribbon down each side of the 
front and in the middle of the back. Cuffs to wear 


it much easier todoup. The seams in the shoulders 


row of the plaited lace and an inner plaiting of | and in the sleeves should be neatly felled; indeed, 


These plaited lace collars are | 
| entire outfit. 


there should not be any ‘‘raw’’ seams in an infant’s 
The hem around the lower edge should 
be about two inches indepth. Muslin skirts are usu- 
ally made seven-eighths of a yard long; flannel ones 
three-fourths of a yard from the waist down. They 


| are made of two breadths of material, the muslin 


outside of tight sleeves are made to match the col- 


Other new collars similarly made are sharply 
A small bow of inch 


lar. 
pointed in the back and front. 


wide white ribbon is worn at the throat with dark | 


morning dresses and linen collars. 

Narrow satin ribbons of dark Agrippina-red are 
worn with black silk or grenadine dresses. Those at 
the throat have long loops hanging, and the two 
ends are then carried down to the left hip, and fast- 
ened on the back of the basque, from whence hang 
loops and ends. 

Small white handkerchiefs, with the edges wrought 
and scalloped with a color, are formed into pretty 
plaited bows for the throat, to wear with morning 
} 


caresses, 


ones being finished with a deep hem and tucks, or em- 
broidered trimming, the flannel one with embroid- 
ery. Muslin skirts have a waist made of a straight 
band of linen without shoulder-straps, and merely 
rounded out for arm-holes, but many prefer to sew 


| on shoulder-straps. For a flannel skirt a double 


| band is used six inches deep. 


The seams of the 
flannel skirts should be opened flatly and ‘‘ herring- 
boned.’’ The shirt should be made of fine linen 
lawn; these are not worn for very long, and by 
many persons are not used at all, those knit of fine 


| wool, or else made out of a piece of thin, fine flannel 


| being preferred. 


Pins for ornamenting a lady’s coiffure are orna- | 
' . 
ally formed entirely of tucks, or of tucks alterna- 


mental balls. Some are of red gold, and others of 
the palest yellow Roman gold; and there are mas- 
sive silver pins. The knobs are cube-shaped, or else 
round facete bails. Squares with hollow centres 
have pendent chains, to which balls are attached, or 
else there are thick, hanging rings. 

Combs of gold or silver have ball tops, or bands; 
these are worn quite far forward on the hair, and 
from the front have the effect of a Grecian fillet 
binding the front hair. Others are in silver filagree 
designs, with narrow high tops, while others lean 
over toward one side. 

Among fancy French ornaments there are lizards 
of brilliants set in silver, to be used not only as 
brooches, but for ornamenting dress waists, scarfs, 
and hats. The lizard design is preferred, but there 
are also many dragons and pretty small square 
buckles; the latter are placed down the front of a 
dress, or else on slippers, where they look very bril- 
liant, and for persons who dress very gayly, make a 
pleasing variety. 


| ting with insertion. 





The day slip with yoke is the sim- 
plest and most popular pattern for dresses for con- 
stant wear. It consists of two breadths of nainsook 
muslin gathered toa high yoke; this yoke is usu- 


The wrists of the sleeves are 
then trimmed to correspond. The skirt is usually a 
yard in length from the yoke down; the edge of 
skirt is tucked in rows above a deep hem, or may be 
plain if desired. The bib is a pretty shield for the 
dress-waists, and may be made of nainsook muslin 
lightly wadded and quilted, with needlework scallops 
on the edge, or of fine repped pryué neatly wrought 
on the edge or all over. Pretty little sacques to put 
on when alight wrap is needed in the house are cro- 
cheted of zephyr wool, or are made of white or some 
pale-colored cashmere trimmed with embroidery. 
The cap is of close, cottage shape, low about the ears, 
and with small crown. It may be made of fine nain- 
sook, simply tucked, or else slightly shirred, or else 
the clusters of tiny tucks may be alternated with 
embroidered muslin insertion or Valenciennes inser- 
tion. Tiny bows of ribbon and ribbon-strings are 
the only trimmings permitted. 
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1879 Godey's Lady's Book. 49th Year 


Look! § Reduced from $3 to $2 per Year. Look! 


The Cheapest and Best Ladies’ Magazine Published, and 
no Ketreat from its Present High Standard. 


OUR SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 


We have re-engaged the world-renowned artist, Felix 0. C. Darley, for a series of original designs for 
1879, that will far surpass anything that has ever appeared in the Lapy’s Book. 


OUR UNSURPASSED COLORED FASHION PLATE. 


In this, as in every other department, we defy imitation or rivalry. Our arrangements for 1879 are 
such that we will have them in advance of every other publication, and those in the Lapy’s Book are the 
Fashions that can be relied upon—as we never publish a plate until the fashion is really in vogue in 
Europe. 


OUR MONTHLY NOVELTIES.—These will be more varied and attractive than ever before. 

OUR FASHION DESIGNS.—Fvery style of Illustration will be introduced, among which will be an 
infinite variety of Patterns, Dresses, ete. etc. 

OUR WORK DEPARTMENT.—In this will be given Patterns for all styles of fancy needlework, ete. 

OUR LITERARY DEPARTMENT shall be kept up to our present high standard. 


A DIAGRAM PATTERN will be given with every number, with such instructions that a child can 
cut a pattern from Gopgy’s Chart. 


MODEL HOMES.—Our work on Architectural Designs has not been equalled by any other publication. 


OUR JUVENILE DEPARTMENT will contain a series of Original Helps to Young Mothers, never 
equalled in this country, and Fairy Tales and Stories by the best writers. 


GODEY’S RECIPES upon every subject. 
MUSIC.—24 pages every year—worth more than the price of the Book. 
COLORED DESIGNS, by the best artists. 


This is only giving an idea of our intentions for 1879. New designs of interest to everybody. We 
intend to avail ourselves of everything that will be of interest for the Home. 

Commence at once and tell your friends about the great reduction in priee, and what Gopry intends 
to do for 1879, Send in your Clubs. We want every lady to have the Book for 1879. We expect our list 
will reach 150,000 copies. The best plan of subseribing is to send your money direct to the publishers 


REDUCED TO $}2 PER YEAR. 
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TERMS—Cash in Advance. 


POSTAGE PREPAID. 





We offer no But give you the 
CHEAP PREMIUMS, CLUB TERMS. Best Mageaiee Published. 
One copy, one year . . . . $2 00 the person getting up the club, making 
Two copies, one year. , ° é - 3 80 nine copies . : $14 25 
Three copies, one year . , . ‘ - 5 40 | Ten copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
Four copies, one year . ° - 6 80 the person getting 7 the club, making 
Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to eleven copies. , . 17 00 
the person getting up the club, — six Twenty copies, one year, and an extra copy 
copies ‘ oy a to the person getting up the club, making 
Eight copies, one year, ‘and an extra copy to 1 twenty-one copies. : . 31 50 


NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE UP YOUR CLUBS. 


HOW TO REMIT.—Get a Post-office Money Order on Philadelphia, or a Draft on Philadelphia or 
New York. If you cannot get either of these send Bank-notes, and in the latter case register your letter. 
Parties desiring to get up Clubs send for a specimen copy, which will be sent free. Address 


Godey’s Lady’s Book Publishing Co. (Limited), 


Philadelphia. 
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GALAXY OF STARS 


who pronounce the WEBER PIANOS the best Pianos in the world for their 
“Sympathetic, Pure, and Rich Tone, combined with Greatest Power." 


“AN INSTRUMENT WITH A SOUL IN IT.” 


PAREPA ROSA, 
NILSSON, KELLOGG, ALBANI, 
MARIE ROZE, THURSBY, CARY, Va 
PATTI, LUCCA, MURSKA, )] 
CARRENO, GODDARD, TORRIANI, 
STRAUSS, CAPOUL, CAMPANINI, 
MILLS, BRISTOW, MUZIO, 
GILMORE, WEHLI, BRIGNOLI, 


and hundreds of others. 


PRICES REASONABLE, TERMS EASY. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth St., New York. 
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The blind can thread them, and they are so simple and light running : 
that they can be operated by a child. 4 


Moderate in price, and every machine warranted. 
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> SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS. § 

Main Office, 1318 Chestnut St., Phila. Pa. wy Sh 
ALSO BRANCH OFFICES AT =; o 
124 5th St., San Francisco, Cal. 139 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio. Px % 
170 Tremont 8t., Galveston, Texas. 10 Nth 6th St., St. Louis, Mo. Ey 

244 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 41 Avon St., Boston, Mass. 
177 West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Cor. Charlesand Saratoga St., Balt. Md. ; 
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All $3 subscriptions, paid direct to this office after July Ist, 
1878, shall entitle the subscriber to receive the LApy’s Boox until | 
the remittance is covered at our Reduced Rates. 


READ THIRD PAGE OF COVER. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book Publishing Company (Limited), 


Philadelphia. 





























